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For the Companion. 


THE HEYGOOD TEA SERVICE. 


IN FIVE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER V. 


The Culprit Discovered. 


When Mr. Lewis Heygood left his house at 
half-past six in the morning, he knew that it was 
too early to look fora reply to the telegram which 
he had sent the night before to Colonel Wither- 
edge; but he was so much troubled and puzzled 
over the loss of the silver that he hoped by some 
happy chance to hit upon a clue to the mystery. 

He was unwilling to believe in the possibility 

of the guilt of Meyrick or the Healys. 
He had nevertheless requested young 
Brent to ride over to the ferry early, and 
see if anything could be learned there 
bearing upon the disappearance of the sil- 
ver. Mr. Heygood thought that he might 
meet Brent on his return. 

He was passing the Baybridge hotel, 
when he heard his own name in the air, 
and looking up, saw, at one of the second- 
story windows, a pretty girl, with a Scotch 
cap on her head, and a travelling wrap 
gathered about her shoulders. 

The girl did not see him; she was look- 
ing down at a group of little negro boys 
who had been playing leap-frog on the 
sidewalk, but who now crowded under 
the window, and sent up a clamor in this 
wise: 

‘Me! Me, ma’am! I kin do it!’ 

“Dishyer de feller to airn dem two bits!’ 

‘Doan’ you mind him, ma’am! He 
cawn-fiel’ boy, dat feller!"’ 

“She seed me fust!”’ 

“No, she aint! She seed me fust!”’ 

Words were coming to blows, when the 
girl, leaning out of the window, com- 

manded silence. 

Mr. Heygood turned to watch her deal- 
ings with this little rabble, upon whom, at 
the sound of her voice, had settled a pro- 
found, expectant stillness. 

The girl lifted her finger and counted : 

“One —two— three — four —five—six— 
seven! Do you suppose I am going to 
pay you all two bits apiece?’ she de- 
manded. “I'll take that one over there 
with the blue gallowses. What is your 
name ?”” 

“‘Casserbanker Jones !”” 

“Well, Casabianca, you just hold the 
burning deck until I come down.” 4 

The girl disappeared with a laugh. 

Apparently Casabianca Jones’s idea of 
holding the burning deck was to stand on 
his head and make faces at his six rejected 
and crestfallen companions until the young e 
lady came out on the doorstep. Then he 
regained his feet, and offered to take the red 
carpet-sack which she carried. 

“Oh, I’ll manage this,’ she said. ‘You show 
me the shortest way to Mr. Lewis Heygood’s, 
quick !" 

At these words the six defeated candidates for 
the prospective two bits set up a shout. 

“Hi-yo! Mr. Lewis Heygood! Dar de gem- 
man! Mr. Lewis Heygood, sak! White lady 
axin’ de way ter yo’ house!” 

Casabianca Jones, who had begun to cry when 





Cousin Polly Piper, and then the Colonel and I 
followed, and overtook them at Atlanta. We 
reached here at four o’clock this morning, and 
they wanted to go straight to your house. They 
said that was the good old Georgia way, but I 
told them they couldn't be sure it was the Ala- 
bama way. So we stopped at the hotel, and they 
are all asleep; but I thought I’d hunt up Fred. 
I suppose he is with you and all right, isn’t he ?”’ 


pened ?”” 
with Meyrick. 


little, looked very grave. ‘Cousin Dorina must 
never know it,’’ she said, decidedly. 














1 


“Oh yes; all right now.” 
“Now ?”’ repeated Sally. ‘Has anything hap- 


Mr. Heygood briefly related Fred’s encounter 
Sally, though she laughed a 





Dorina sees him. She must never know about 


the silver; it would worry her into an illness.” 

“She need never know it, surely. But if it is 
not too late, I must prevent Brent from going on 
that quest to the ferry. He said he would ride 
over before breakfast, but it is just possible he 
may not yet have started.” 

“Oh yes!”’ cried Sally, wildly. ‘Don’t let them 
accuse any one wrongfully. Let us hurry! Let 
us run!” 

Mr. Heygood had torn a slip of paper from his 
memorandum-book, and was writing upon it, 
while Sally stood wringing her hands in a fever 
of impatience. 

‘““We will do all we can,”’ he said, smiling at 
her as he put up his pencil. “Brent must pass 








“Are you Cousin 


“It may not be possible to prevent her hearing 


of it,” Mr. Heygood replied. ‘The story is all 
over town.”’ 


“Then we must be the first to tell her!’’ Sally 


declared. ‘‘We must not let her hear it any 


worse than it is, at least. And the silver?’’ she 


asked, suddenly. 


“Ah,”’ answered Mr. Heygood, “‘we are in 


| much trouble about that silver.”’ 


‘¢Has he been robbed ?”’ gasped Sally, wildly. 
“Not of all of it, luckily; but there are three 


he saw that there was no further occasion for his | pieces missing.” 


services, was pacified with a dime, and the young | 


lady turned with both hands extended to greet 
Mr. Heygood. 

“Oh, are you Cousin Lewis Heygood?” she 
asked, breathlessly. ‘I am Sally Witheredge 
Holmes.”’ 

“From Georgia? Is it possible >’’ exclaimed 
Mr. Heygood, as he grasped her hands. “‘Why— 
why —”’ he stammered; but words failed him in 
his surprise. 

Sally nodded, as she surrendered the carpet- 

sack to his keeping. ‘And the Colonel,”’ she 
said, ‘and Cousin Polly Piper and Cousin Do- 
rina! We all came!” 
’ Mr. Heygood’s surprise was greater than ever. 
“Miss Dorina Witheredge do you mean? Why, 
they tell me she has not been outside her home 
gates for over forty years!” 

“It’s all because of Fred. She found out that 
he hadn’t any pistol, and she was uneasy about 
all that load of silver; so she ran away with 





“Oh!” Sally uttered this exclamation with a 
great sigh of relief. 

“We are making inquiries in a quiet way,” 
pursued Mr. Heygood. ‘Fred is sure that he 
brought it all from home; nevertheless, I tele- 
graphed his grandfather last night.” 

‘‘Well, my father will get the message,”’ said 
Sally, beginning to laugh, ‘and Arnold knows 
that Fred came away without the coffee-pot, the 
bowl and the cream-jug.” 

“Ts that indeed true?’’ exclaimed Mr. Hey- 
good, joyfully. ‘My dear child, I can't tell you 
what a relief this is, for Fred’s suspicions fell 
upon those people at the ferry, who have always 
been esteemed thoroughly honest. It would have 
been a bitter thing to bring a false accusation 
against them.” 

The color flashed up into Sally’s face, and then 
faded out, leaving her very pale. ‘The three 
pieces are in this carpet-bag,”’ she said. ‘That is 


why Iam so anxious to see Fred before Cousin | Thus it came to pass that Dorina Heygood , mediately to examine it, 





Lewis Heygood ?” 


| this way to reach the ferry, and if he has not 
|already gone, we cannot miss him. I'll send 
this message home to let them know that the 
silver is found, but I haven't said anything about 
you; that will do for a later surprise.” 

Sally was about to start at once, but Mr. Hey- 
good reminded her that it was not considerate to 
steal away from her cousins at the hotel, and 
leave no account of herself. j 

“No, it isn’t!’ Sally admitted. “But I am 
always doing something I ought not to do.” 

Mr. Hevgood hurried into the hotel to provide 
for the delivery of his message home, and leave 
word for Colonel Witheredge. He returned 
speedily, and set out homeward, past the Brent 
place, with Sally. 

Fortunately, as it happened, young Brent was 
not an early riser, and he was but just mounting 
his horse when Mr. Heygood and Sally stopped 
at his gate. Their news was told in as few words 
as possible. 

“Hurrah shouted Brent. ‘Dorina will be 
delighted. I’ll gallop ahead and tell her.”’ 

“As if there were nobody but Dorina!’’ said 
| Mr. Heygood. “I’ve already sent them word; 
but you may gallop ahead, if you will, and tell 
them to order the carriage at once.”’ 

“All right!’ cried the young man, springing 
to the saddle again. ‘Suppose I relieve you of 
this satchel ?”’ 

Sally seemed to hesitate a moment, but finally 
consented. 


” 





| was enabled to announce that the silver had been 


found in Baybridge. She laughed when Fred 
said he was sorry. 

“T am sure there can be nothing to distress us,”’ 
said she, ‘‘for Mr. Brent is in such high spirits.” 

Mr. Brent had followed her, and was standing 
behind her now, laughing, and flourishing the 
red carpet-sack above her head. ‘The silver is 
here!”’ he proclaimed. 

Dorina snatched the carpet-sack from him, but 
it was locked. 

“Tell us all about it!’ demanded Mrs. Hey- 
good and Fred in a breath. 

“It’s a good joke on you, Fred,” said Brent, 
‘but you must wait for Mr. Heygood. All I can 
tell you now is that there is a great surprise in 

store about that silver.”’ c 

Presently the rattle of wheels was heard, 
and Dorina flew to the window to see the 
dingy ‘“‘hack’’ which transported passen- 
gers to and from the depot stop at the 
gate. 

Three persons got out: a gentleman and 
two ladies. “Why,” cried Dorina, ‘who 
in the world are these people? A tall old 
gentleman, a tall old lady, so queerly 
dressed, and a short, little, oldish-young- 
ish person, with a rose in her bonnet as 
big as a cabbage.” 

“It must be the Witheredges!” cried 
young Brent, impulsively. ‘Ired, come 
and see!”’ 

‘See whom ?”’ said Fred, indifferently. 
He was thinking of the silver, and he 
resented this interruption; nevertheless, 
he went to the window. 

The three strangers were coming leis- 
urely up the walk, the old lady leaning 
on the old gentleman’s arm, the other 
lady tripping along behind. 

Fred could not believe his eyes. 

“My grandfather and my Aunt Do- 
rina!’ he gasped. ‘And that red rose— 
that can be nobody on earth but Cousin 
Polly Piper! Am I dreaming ?”’ 

Mrs. Heygood and Dorina did not stay 
to debate this point. They hurried down- 
stairs, and met the strangers at the door 
with the warmest of welcomes. 

“Ah! Ah!” cried the old Colonel, rub- 
bing his hands, ‘I said this was what we 
might count upon—a real Georgia wel- 
come. We'd have been here fresh from 
the train, at four this morning, but Sally 
Holmes was for being so formal. How- 
ever, I stole a march on her. I slipped 
out and ordered a conveyance to be in 
readiness at half-past seven; so here we 
are! 

“And this is the little Dorina?’’ he 
went on; ‘give me a kiss, child. Why, 
upon my word, you are a pretty creature, 
as pretty as Sally Witheredge Holmes.”’ 

“Of course she is, Frederick; what else 

did you expect?” said Miss Dorina Witheredge, 
who had her arm around the girl she had always 
considered peculiarly her own. ‘I am so glad L 
came, my dear, so glad I came!"’ she sighed. 

“Ah, it’s so romantic!’’ whispered Miss Polly 
Piper, ecstatically. ‘We are all glad; I’m sure 
Iam.” 

“Let me take you upstairs to my sitting-room,”’ 
said Mrs. Heygood; ‘‘there you shall see Fred, 
while I have breakfast made ready for you.” 

“Is anything the matter with Fred?’’ asked 
Miss Dorina, with sudden misgiving. 

“Oh dear, no,’’ Mrs. Heygood reassured her; 
‘only he had—a rather rough trip, and we are 
coddling him a little.’’ 

“Ah, yes; the blessed old stage-coach days were 
much more comfortable for travellers,’’ sighed 
Miss Dorina, whose last trip had been made when 
| she was twenty, and strong to endure. 
| Atthe head of the stairs they came upon Fred, 
| not yet recovered from his surprise. 
| “You didn’t expect me, of course, Fred,” said 
| Miss Dorina, placidly; “but I was so disturbed 
about you that I couldn’t rest at home. O Fred, 
Fred, how careless of you to leave that pistol!” 

‘Don’t say a word, Fred!’ whispered the Col- 
| onel, on the other side of him. 

“And the silver, Fred? Grandmother Hey- 
| good’s silver? Is it all right ?”’ 
| They were in the sitting-room, now, and Miss 
Dorina’s eyes fell, at once, upon a table where the 
famous tea service was displayed. She went im- 
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“Tt’s—it’s all right,’’ stammered Fred, at her 
elbow. ‘Don’t bother now.” 

Miss Dorina would not listen; she was count- 
ing the pieces. 

Young Mr. Brent strove desperately to fit a key 
to the red carpet-bag. 

“IT don’t see the coffee-pot, nor the bowl, nor 
the little cream-jug!’’ said Miss Dorina, turning 
toward the company. Then, struck by their tell- 
tale faces, she exclaimed: ‘Fred, speak the truth! 
You've been robbed ?”’ 

Fred looked helplessly from his aunt to Mrs. 
Heygood, from Mrs. Heygood to Brent, who, de- 
spairing of a key to fit, had burst the lock of the 
red carpet-sack. 

“No, no, no, Miss Witheredge!”’ said he, pull- 
ing out the missing pieces. ‘There has been a— 
a—a little confusion. But we have all the silver 
here, at last, you see; and—and—you shall hear 
the whole story, presently ; it’s a little—mystery.” 

“I should say ‘mystery’!"’ shrieked Miss Polly 
Piper, ‘‘I’ll never trust my eyes again, if that isn’t 
the identical old red carpet-sack that Sally With- 
eredge Holmes brought with her, and insisted no 
one should touch but herself!” 

“Ah!” interpolated Miss Dorina, nodding her 
head sagaciously. 

“I did wonder what could make it bulge out 
so,’ Miss Polly rattled on; ‘‘but when I tried to 
feel of it, I surely thought she’d bite. It was that 
old coffee-pot —”’ 

“It is old,”’ said Miss Dorina, rebukingly, “and 
eminently respectable. They don’t make such 
silver nowadays.” 

“No indeed !"’ Miss Polly assented, promptly. 

“But where is Sally ?’’ Miss Dorina inquired, 
looking around. ‘*We were told that she had 
come here ahead of us.”” 

“Oh, she will be here presently,”’ said Brent. | 





Mrs. Heygood and her daughter and Fred ex- | well recall the stories of Elder Leland that I used 
changed bewildered glances that signified, ‘If we | to hear in my old Swanzey home, and especially | 


‘THE YOUTH’S 


dear; you've a good heart, and many a pretty | Graveyards—like little villages of the dead— | story-tellers of the tavern at New Providence, 


kindness have I received at your hands.”’ 


eae 


| with mossy stones touched the heart and fancies, 
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and the half-way inn at Cheshire on the old 


“Aren’t you going to forgive me, too, Fred?’ | and the town at last came full in view, with its | Boston and Albany stage-route, were gallant Cap- 


said Sally, on her knees at Miss Dorina’s side. 
“It was rough, Sally; it was rough!’’ Fred 
declared, frowning. ‘‘You made me make a fool 
of myself.” 
“No, Fred,’ said Sally, demurely; “I only 
furnished you an opportunity to exercise your 
natural talent.”’ 


| white spire and faded inn. 
| ‘Where is New Providence?” I asked of an 
| old man who had stopped to rest on the cool russet 
|sward under a leafy maple, where the locusts | 
| were singing in the bright air. 

“There is no New Providence any more,” said 
|he. ‘It is all gone; the hotels, the stores, the 





tain Stafford, the Bennington hero, Freelove 
Mason, the jolly mistress of the first regular 
stage-route hostelry, William Brown, or ‘‘Sweet 
Billy,’—the “‘Artemus Ward” of Berkshire,— 
Elder John Leland, whose jokes were echoed 
ever by the sounding-board over his tall pulpit, 
and the rich old farmers by the name of Mason, 


A general shout followed this thrust, and Mr. | churches, all—there is not a house left. There is | Brown, Wood and Cole, and the stage-drivers. 


Brent said : 

“Come, Fred, there’s nothing now for you to 
do, but be magnanimous.” 

“I suppose so,” said Fred, ruefully, ‘Sally 
always contrives to come out ahead.”’ 

Just then a servant came in with a telegram for 
Mr. Heygood. It was from Arnold Holmes, in 
answer to the despatch sent the night before; and 
this was Arnold’s message : 

“* Hope all is right by this time. 
Sally.” 


Please forgive 
ELIZABETH W. BELLAMY. 
The End. 
——— -— ~@r - -- ——— 
ECHO’S HOME. 
In some mountain cave, methinks, 
Where the white owl sits and blinks; 
Or in deep sequestered dells, 
Where the foxglove hangs its bells, 
Echo dwells. 
—T. B. Aldrich. 
—_—_——+or—___—_- 


For the Companion. 


THE GREAT CHESHIRE CHEESES. 


The Masons, whose history I used to hear, were 
among the founders of New Providence, the van- 


ished village of the autumnal Berkshire Hills. I 


| where it was.’” 
He pointed toward 
|a sunny slope. How 
beautiful was the situ- 
ation! But there was 
| not so muchas a house 
oran orchard. Shades 
of Oliver Goldsmith! 
Could it be possible 
that here in New Eng- 
|land was a veritable 
Deserted Village ? 

“The inhabitants of 
New Providence all / 
sleep in a little grave- 
yard under the hill,” 
said the stranger, fill- 
ing his pipe. ‘That 
was once New Prov- 
idence Purchase, and 
was settled from Prov- 
idence Plantations. It 
is now called Stafford 
Hill. 

“Old Captain Joab 
Stafford, the hero of 
Bennington, is buried 
in the old graveyard, near the road. You can see | 
his grave as you pass by.” 

Néw Providence began in a pleasant joke. 








Old 


wait patiently, perhaps this mystery may be un- | the awful ghost-story that the courtly evangelist | generous Captain Stafford, who was brought 


ravelled.”” 


round by our house, and they —”’ 

In the midst of his words Sally Holines burst | 
into the room, unannounced; for when Mr. Hey- 
good indicated where Fred might be found, she 
had rushed upstairs, leaving him to follow more 
leisurely. 

“OQ Fred!” she exclaimed, with outstretched 
hands. Then her eyes fell upon Miss Dorina, 
and her hands dropped to her sides. ‘Cousin 
Dorina!”’ she faltered, and hung her head, and 
stood silent. 

“Sally Witheredge Holmes,’’ said Miss Dorina, 
with calm, but inexorable severity, ‘“‘what prank 
is this you've played about your Great-great- 
grandmother Heygoou’s tea service ?”’ 

Sally covered her face with her hands and burst 
into tears. 

“For,” pursued Miss Dorina, unmoved, “from 
what I know of Sally Witheredge Holmes, when- 
ever she has any connection with any trouble, a 
prank of some kind is a foregone conclusion.” 

“I’m sure you do her injustice,’’ said young 
Brent, warmly. ‘Fred left these three pieces at 
home; therefore, Fred is the guilty party, don’t 
you see ?”’ 

“No,”’ said Sally, lifting her face; ‘“‘no, Cousin 
Dorina! Fred is not to blame. It is I that am 
guilty, and no one else. I tried hard to manage 
so that you would never know anything about it; 
but since you must know, you shall hear the 
truth. I wasn't playing a prank on you; it was 
Fred I was trying to tease; he felt so important 
he could not help putting on a few airs!” 

“Umph!”’ said Fred. 

“Come, come, Sally; 
Miss Dorina, sharply. 
shrewdly, and nodded. 

“And,” continued Sally, who had caught this 
little by-play out of the corner of her eye, and 
taken heart at it, ‘I thought it would be a good 
joke to have him miss a part of the silver. I did 
not once dream of bringing suspicion upon inno- 


that’s not true,”’ said 
But the Colonel smiled 


cent persons; I thought it would be the easiest | 
thing in the world to set it all right, for 1 meant 


to get Arnold to take the three pieces to Centreville 
and express them from there, with some baffling 
message. 

“TI found a key to fit the old trunk, and I took 


out the silver in the middle of the night, and hid | 


it in the garret! I took the first pieces I came 
to—I was so scared—and I put everything back 
as if the packing had not been disturbed. 

**] rode over home the next day on purpose to 
tell Arnold, and such a scolding as he gave me! 
He promised not to betray me, but only on condi- 
tion that I would promise never to do the like 
again; and I never, never will! 

‘‘But when Martha told me you had started for 
Alabama, Cousin Dorina, oh, it was then my 
punishment began.” 

Sally wept afresh. 

“Oh, oh!" said Dorina Heygood, “this is too 
bad. We haven’t had a chance to kiss her and 
give her welcome!”’ 

She went to Sally, and put her arms around her. 
Mrs. Heygood, too, tried to comfort her with ‘the 
assurance that ‘‘all’s well that ends well.” 

This gave Mr. Heygood an opportunity to greet 
Miss Dorina, and the Colonel, and Miss Polly 
Piper. 

“Ah!’* said Miss Dorina, when these greetings 
were over, “Sally Witheredge Holmes always 
was a wild thing, but she has no mother. Come 


here, Sally; you are not a bad girl, after all, my 


used to relate confidentially to a few friends. 


chambers and on lonesome roads. 


No} 
“You see,” pursued Brent, “it is a long way | Rhode Island farmer's boy of thirty years ago | home and tavern, built his house in New Provi- 
| will ever forget that, and any allusion to it would | dence Purchase before he brought his wife from 
make, in those days, young feet nimble in dark | Rhode Island. 


wounded at last from Bennington to his pleasant 


When his fine house was completed, he went 









The story of the great Che- 
shire cheese was once a New 
England wonder tale, but was 
seldom correctly told, in all 
of its essential details. The 
making of it furnishes 
a picture of the early 
humor of the village, 
than which few pasto- 
ral scenes can be more 

pleasing, or more 

widely in contrast 

with many of the 

grim Puritan le- 

gends. Cheshire has 
a cheese factory now; 
then every farm had 
a cheese-press. There 
was joy among the 
industrious dames of 
Cheshire, when the old 
stage-driver of the Berkshire 
Hills blew his horn, and swung 
his hat and shouted, ‘Hurrah 
for President Jefferson!’’ The 
buxom dairy-women had been 
well schooled in Democratic 
politics by Elder Leland, himself an intimate 
friend of Jefferson, and a disciple of the broad 
principles of the Declaration. 

“Toot, toot for Jefferson!’ rung out the horn 


wi 


and voice of Cameralsinan, the lusty stage-driver, 
as he passed through the thrifty Mason farms. 


“Jefferson it is!’ said Freelove Mason, the 


ruddiest dame of the Berkshire Hills; ‘‘and how 
shall we celebrate our victory like free and honest 


Times have, indeed, changed. No ghost-story, | after Mrs. Stafford, but refused to give her any | people that we are ?”’ 





Making the Great Cheese. 


however vivid, would be likely to make a Rhode 
| Island boy nervous to-day. 


great Cheshire Cheese, as we used to hear it, and 
have often repeated, in my young churning days, 
the New Providence receipt for turning cream 


of the old-time dasher : 
“Come, butter, come, 
Peter stands at the gate 
Waiting for the butter-cake, 
Come, butter, come.” 

The rhyme of this persuasive ditty i8 not per- 
fect, and I am unable to say who ‘Peter’’ was, 
| though the name sounds Apostolic; but the 

Cheshire and Rhode Island farmers’ wives could 
all declare that this brief invocation gave a won- 
derful efficacy to the churn-dasher. 

I shall never forget my finst excursion into 
Cheshire to visit the once famous farms of New 
Providence, and the graves of Elder Leland and 
the heroes of Bennington. It was a glimmering 
September day, such as brings the tourist of New 
York to Lenox, not far away. 

The sky was an over-sea of gold. The Housa- 
tonic lay, here like a mirror of glass in the brown 
woodland pastures, there purling amid purple 
| gentians over mossy dams. 

The wrecks of old orchard trees dotted the 
| landscape; fading beech-trees, with their bark 
perforated by the long bills of the golden-winged 
woodpeckers; aftermath in alluvial meadows; 
corn-fields with orange banners on the uplands, 
and over all Greylock, green-wooded and maple- 
tinted, looking down the valley. 


I recall also the more cheerful story of the | 


into butter under the miracle-working influence | 


| description of his new place. Across the Con- 
| necticut on horseback they hastened toward the 
mountains. ; 

“Now as we ride along,”’ said he, “and notice 
the new settlements, tell me when we come to just 
such a house as you would like.” 

They rode through Cheshire, once called the 
Kitchen, and at last the good woman lifted her 
eyes to a bowery hill almost in the shadow of 
Greylock. 

‘How beautiful!’’ said she. ‘There is just 
such a home and place as I should like to ‘have. 
If I could only live there, I would be perfectly 
satisfied.’’ 

‘*You shall live there,” said her gallant hus- 
band. ‘That is our home.”’ 
| Out of that vanished house he was borne down 
| the hill to his last resting-place in the valley be- 
low, and poets and orators spoke his praise. 

Elder John Leland, born in Grafton, Mass., in 
1754, came to Cheshire when quite a young 
man. He was on one occasion called upon to 
speak from the pulpit, when the pastor was ab- 
sent. There came to him a flow of words and | 
ideas which astonished his hearers much and 
himself more, and he felt that he was allotted to | 
be a preacher. He was a Baptist-Quaker, like | 
Roger Williams. 

It has heen asserted that his influence made 
Madison President. He travelled to a distance 
of many thousand miles, preaching; crowds fol- 
lowed him everywhere, and queer stories of his 
eccentricities were repeated by every fireside. 

Among the old Cheshire humorists and the old 





| 





| 


‘*How ?”’ said the Cheshire dames. 
“We will make the biggest cheese 
ever pressed in America—such a one 
as the farmers have been joking 
about—and send it to the new Presi- 
dent for a present. Every cow in 
Berkshire shall furnish the milk for 
the curd.” 

I need not say that the great cheese 
was made. All the Yankee world 
knows that. The summer of bobo- 
links and morning-glories that fol- 
lowed the political spring of happi- 
ness in Cheshire saw a great gather- 
ing of curds on a certain day, and 
all the kirtled dames met at Elisha 
Brown’s and compounded the mam- 
moth gift to the President. 

It was pressed in a cider-mill, and 
if it did not require four horses to 
draw it, it is said that that number 
was harnessed to the vehicle that 
brought it from the press where it 
had been pressed for ten days. It 
weighed one thousand two hundred 
and thirty-five pounds, was carried 
to the Hudson and shipped to Wash- 
ington. Elder Leland went with 
the great cheese, ‘‘preaching,’’ as he 
said, ‘‘all the way.” 

The stately correspondence be- 
tween Leland and Jefferson, in offer- 
ing and accepting the gift, is still 
preserved. Those were the days 
when every voter supposed himself 
to be a born king by right of the 
Constitution, and it took the old formal style 
of writing to express the sentiments of the new 
monarchs. Jefferson’s letter accepting the great 
cheese was worthy of the author of “When in 
the course of human events.”’ 

Elder Leland, tall and courtly, was well adapted 
to the dramatic part of the occasion. A grander 
commoner never entered the Republican court. 
Jefferson had often met the great revival preacher 
in Virginia, for Leland depopulated towns to 
listen to his fiery eloquence wherever he went. 
His calling to the ministry, like St. Paul’s, had 
come, as he believed, in the form of a voice out of 
the skies, and his tongue, to use the old Hebrew 
simile, common in the old days, had been “touched 
by a burning coal from the altar.” 

There are few preachers like Leland to-day. 
Eloquent as the old Methodist field preachers, 
elegant and courtly as a Camille Desmoulins, 
witty as a Swift or Steele, and far in advance of 
his times in the liberality of his opinions, a the- 
ological disciple of Roger Williams and Samson 
Mason, and a political follower of Jefferson, he 
was not only a remarkable preacher, but one of 
the most noted men of his time. He labored as a 
winter revivalist in Virginia for many years, 
before he made his home in Cheshire. 

It was one of the humors of the time to relate 
events of a pleasing character in the style of the 
Hebrew Chronicles, and the Chronicle of the 
Cheshire Cheese was once well-known in the story- 
telling town. It began: 

“And Jacknips said unto the Cheshirites, ‘Be- 
hold the Lord hath puta ruler over us that is after 
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our own hearts. Now let us gather together our 
curds, and carry them into the valley of Elisha 
unto his wine-press, and there make a great cheese 
that we may make a thank-offering unto the great 
man.’ Now this saying pleased the Cheshirites, 
so they did as Jacknips had commanded.”’ 

The great Cheshire cheese was shared by the 
President with the Governors of several States, to 
whom samples were sent. The story of it wasa 
great advertisement of Berkshire County; and it 
was resolved to make a still larger cheese, which 
should weigh sixteen hundred pounds. 

Elder Leland’s church was famous for its psal- 
mody. He himself wrote many hymns, among 
them the almost Ambrosian tone picture— 


“The day is past and gone.” 


He used sometimes to ascend the pulpit singing. 
There was one of the numerous Brown family 

of Cheshire who was a famous singer in his day, 

and to him we will assign a popular story of the 


time. His voice not only filled the church, but | pitcher was easy, the withdrawing of it was other- 


went out of the window. His bass notes were 


deep and full—foot-notes,’* he called them—and | up his inefficient paws and rubbed the outside of 


it was his special pride to inform the people in the 
then masterpiéce of country church choir music 
how 


“The angel of 
The angel of 
The Lord came down, 
And glory shone around, 
And glory 
And xg-10-r-y, ete.” 


During the great winter revivals in Elder Le- 
land's church, Singer Brown was all eyes, ears 
and voice. But the dairy-making season that | 


milkings, and the preparations for making of the 
new cheese, were not in the most receptive mood, 
but felt the world gliding away from them in 
various ways. 

The clerk fell quite asleep, and wandered away 
in the far regions of air beyond the solid conti- 
nents of all theologies. Even the tithing-man 
had dropped his rod. 

In this hour, when watchfulness had ceased, 
disaster came, and brought a scandal upen the de- 
scendants of the heroic Samson Mason and upon 
all. 

A dog came trotting up the choir stairs. He, 
too, had found milk scarce that morning, and 
smelling Singer Billy’s pitcher near the red cur- 
tain, looked around and found that Billy and 
most of the singers were quite indifferent to cur- 
rent events. He ran his head down the long 
neck of the pitcher towards the pint of milk in 
the great hollow below. 

But while the descent of his head into the 





wise. His head would not come out. He put 


the pitcher; he moved to and fro, backward and 
forward. At last, not knowing where he was 
going, he passed quite under the red curtain and 
finally succeeded in pushing the pitcher over the 
balcony. 

There was an alarming crash in the deacon’s 
pew. Was ever anything so extraordinary? It 
was not a centaur that had come down, half 
horse and half man, but a yet more marvellous 
beast, half dog and half pitcher. The pitcher 
was broken to fragments; the dog howled piti- 





In two hours’ time she was standing before a 
large brick building, over the massive door of 
which were the words, ‘‘Home for the Friend- 
less.” She trembled a little as she ascended the 
granite steps, and waited a little time before she 
rang the bell. 

A white-capped servant showed her into a small 
reception-room. It seemed as if her nervousness 
increased with every moment's waiting, and 
when a tall, serious lady came slowly into the 
room, Miss Dilloway wished very much indeed 
that she were safe at home. 

“You came to see our little ones?’ said the 
lady, with a smile which drove ail the stern lines 
from her face. 

“Ye-es; I did come to get one—to adopt; but 
now’t I’m here, I don’t know that I'd ought to.” 
‘“‘Perhaps you can tell better after seeing.” 
“Yes, yes, I suppose I can. You see I made 


our minister,—I come from Rentham,— preached 
a most powerful sermon last Sunday from the 
text, ‘Whoso shall receive one such little child,’ 
and that sermon has been haunting me ever since. 
He had just come from a visit to Boston, where 
he saw an Orphan Asylum; and he said it made 
his heart ache to see so many little children who 
never knew what it was to have a mother’s kiss 
on their foreheads.”’ 

Miss Dilloway wiped a tear from her eye, and 
went on: 

‘And then he said, if the Lord was going to 
ask us by and by what use we had made of the 
talents He had given us, he didn’t see why He 


up my mind rather suddenly. Mr. Thornton, | 
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| Miss Dilloway’s cheek with his fat palm, and 

then snuggled close to her side. 

Miss Dilloway cleared her throat. 
‘‘Well, I never liked boys very much after 

| they’re grown up, but if I should take this one, I 
| guess I should get used to his ways before that 

time. Do you know anything about his parents ?” 
| “Yes. They were very nice people. The father 
| died only eight months ago, and the mother was 
| so affected by his death that she never rallied 

after the baby came. The little fellow seems to 
| be wholly alone in the world.” 
| Miss Dilloway’s mind was made up from that 
moment, and early in the afternoon Mr. McQues- 
| tion, for the first time in his life, lost his voice as 
| little Miss Dilloway got off the train with a baby: 
| in her arms. 
| Ofcourse the people of Rentham were surprised. 
| It seemed a very amusing thing to some of them 
that Miss Dilloway should adopt a baby, but those 
| who knew her well and loved her, commended 


| her worthy act and rejoiced in her new happi- 
| ness—for hapnvy she certainly was. 

It was certainly a beautiful sight to see Miss 
| Dilloway with the baby in her arms. The child 
| crowed, cooed, and was unmistakably very fond 
of his foster-parent. 

Donations of slips, stockings and sacks for 
baby’s wear came in almost daily. One thought- 
ful neighbor sent ina cradle. Children came in 
with toys innumerable. 

Miss Dilloway held council with the mothers in 
the neighborhood, as to the merits of anise, and 
the demerits of soothing syrups. Advice was 


| 


roduced the sweet butter and inammoth cheeses | 
prod % * a a ere | fully; the clerk and the deacons all awoke at 
for which Cheshire became famous was very | : aa 
. , c co y ” | once, and the tithing-man leaped to his feet. 
trying to his eyelids, during the long Sunday ser-|  . 5 
Ne ng : ~ “~~ .| Singer Brown, too, suddenly came down from 
mons, and the tithing-man often had a sore trial | 


i ; < the blissful clover gardens of dreamland, and 
to keep his attention steady after the ‘‘sixthly”’ or | pict i 8 : : 


shouldn’t ask us what use we'd made of our | freely given, but often of such a contradictory 
homes, especially those folks who had been given | nature that poor Miss Dilloway was puzzled. 
houses bigger than they needed. He asked them if | Nevertheless, baby grew and prospered, and made 
the people didn’t think it wasn’t burying rooms, as | sunshine in the little old lady’s heart. 

the man buried the talent, to keep them shut up; | One day, about three months after baby’s ad- 
and he urged them to open their hearts and | vent in Rentham, a very unusual sound rang 


“seventhly.” | looking over the curtain on the scene of mystery 
jand disaster below, comprehended at a glance 
|all that had happened. He prophetically cal- 
| culated the future, and quickly slipped down the 
| stairs, and out of the church. 
When questioned about the matter, he said, 
with unusual dignity : 
“What but humiliation could you have ex- 
pected from a people whose hearts had turned to 
the worship of cheeses ?”’ 
I stood recently in the old Cheshire church- 
yard by the grave of good Elder Leland, and 
| read with a tender reverence the following simple 
| inscription, on his tombstone, which had been 
| prepared by himself: 
| “Here lies John Leland of Cheshire, who la- 
| bored to promote piety and to vindicate the civil 
| and religious rights of all men.”’ 
His “Evening Hymn”’ is his true monument, 
| but he will long be a figure in the history of that 
quaint past. 


It was all so restful in the old church. The 
bobolinks singing in the clover outside, the red- 
breasted robins in the tall trees! The cool 
breezes came into the windows from the hay- 
tields, over which the cloud-shadows passed. 

Then, too, even fiery Elder Leland’s voice had 
a far-away sound when he came to the usual part 
of a New England sermon about the Jews in 
Jerusalem, and still more dreary was it when the 
Jews were in Babylon. 

Singer Brown, on such occasions, would become 
oblivious of both the Jews and the Gentiles, and 
would have to be waked by the vigilant tithing- 
man. 

Elder Leland himself had a genius for waking 
people on such restful and balmy days. Once, 
when a farmer under the gallery had fallen 


asleep and tipped back his head, with his mouth | 


stretched open from ear to ear, some very imagi- 
native boys in the gallery stuck a pin into a bean 
and lowered it down by a string to the open 
mouth, like a bucket into a well. 

When the tall Elder saw it he didn’t rebuke 
the boys, but seizing the Bible, slammed it down 
on the pulpit with a cannon shake, at the same 
time calling out to tle poor man: ‘‘Wake up! 
wake up!” 

The industrious farmer's slumbers were broken 


by these gentle circumstances, and he was en- | 
abled to follow the wanderings of the Jews dur- | 


ing the rest of the sermon. 

But Singer Brown on one Sunday fell asleep 
beside the old bass-viol amid such scandalous 
consequences that the tithing-man, the clerk and 
the venerable deacons never forgave him. 

It all is supposed to have happened in the summer 
of 1803, the third year of the reign of the universal 
Kings under the good King Commoner, Thomas 
Jefferson, when ambitious people of Cheshire had 
put their heads together to make a bigger cheese 
than the one that had been made for their chosen 
President. The history of this cheese is often 
confused with the Jeffersonian present. 

One Sunday morning in June, Goody Brown 
gave to her consort, Singer Billy, the long- 
necked pitcher, and sent him to the neighbors 
for milk. Billy went from house to house, but 
was refused. 

“Not to-day, Billy,’’ said every one; ‘‘we are 
saving our milk for the big cheese, you know.” 

After Billy had wandered about amid the dews 
to the Masons’, the Waggoners’, and others, 
without success although all the pantries were 
overflowing, he obtained a pint of milk at last 
from a Federalist, who was not in full sympathy 
even with the enterprises of the community. 

It was now church time, and he was to sing 
bass to “The Lord descended from above” that 
day; in his view a stupendous performance. So 
he took his milk-pitcher along with him to the 
church, and up into the choir-loft. 

A red curtain hung on rings ran before the 
Singers in the choir. The music books were 


placed on racks, and the choir was directly over out through the office window at the clock on the 
the high pulpit, the deacon’s seat and the clerk’s | wall. 
pew. A huge sounding-board hung over the pul- 
pit, which was a kind of mahogany pen, with | over there in the rocking-chair, and make your- 
Stairs on each side, and doors. The top of the | self comfortable. *Taint every depot that’s gota 


pulpit reached almost to the choir. 


éa - | 
Singer Billy sang well that morning the sono- | ‘No,’ answered Miss Dilloway, with a slight 
Tous music of William Billings of Stoughton, and 
touched the ‘“foot-notes’’ with impressive clear- | 


ness, 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
For the Companion. 
MISS DILLOWAY. 


Miss Dilloway locked the back door of her 
small house, and hung the key in plain sight near 
| the kitchen window How far the safety of her 





| goods and chattels was ensured by this simple act 
she never stopped to consider; but nothing would 
have induced her to leave the door unlocked. 

On her way down the narrow gravel walk she 
stopped to pull a weed here and there from the 
flower-bed, and to pick up an obnoxious piece of 
paper which had somehow found its way into the 
midst of the flowers. She straightened a young 
Balm of Gilead tree, and tied it more securely to 
the small stick which served as a prop; then, 
closing the gate carefully behind her, she walked 
briskly down the village street. 
| She had walked rather timidly along the plat- 
| form of the little railroad station, and was about 

to enter the waiting-room when she was accosted 
by a man standing near, who was checking a 
solitary trunk. 
| “Wal, wal, Miss Dilloway! Goin’ ona jour- 
| ney ?”” 

‘“‘Not much of a one,”’ she answered, curtly. 

“Wal, go right in, and I'll be in in a minute.” 

He soon appeared at the ticket-office window, 
curiosity written all over his face. Miss Dilloway 
noted it. 

“I want a ticket to Preston. How much is it ?”’ 
she said. 
| “Oh, to Preston! Eighty-five cents. Let me 
| 
| 
} 








see; got any relations up that way ?”’ 
‘No. Can you change five dollars ?”’ 
| “Oh yes—twenty-five, if you say so! Wal, 
| didn’t Ezry’s folks move up Preston way, or nigh 
there ?”’ 
‘“‘No; they moved to Clar’mont. How soon’ll 
| the train go?”’ 
| Old Mr. McQuestion leaned forward and looked 


“In "bout fifteen minutes. Set down; set down 


| rocking-chair. Ahem! Goin’ to be gone long ?”* 


smile, rather enjoying the situation. 
| “No? H’m—h’m! Wal —” 
But the good man’s curiosity was not to be 


homes—to be mothers and fathers to some little 
waif who didn’t have any parents. 

“Then he capped it all by saying that he and 
Mrs. Thornton had just adopted a five-year-old 
boy from that very Asylum. They’ve got seven 
already! But that’s like Mr. Thornton; he al- 
ways practises what he preaches. 

‘Well, when I sat down that afternoon with 


mind off that sermon. When I heard it, it didn’t 
seem as if ‘twas meant for me, but for married 
folks; but somehow the thought of Abby's cham- 
ber upstairs—Abby’s my sister who died last 
year—kind of worked its way into my mind, 
and I wondered if the Lord would say to me, 
‘Cynthia Dilloway, have you kept that room of 
yours hid in a napkin ?’ 

“Then I thought of the cellar full of provi- 
sions, and more than enough in the bank to take 
care of me if I lived to bea hundred; and before 
I knew it, I’d said aloud, ‘I'll do it! Tl give 
one of those poor things a home, and I guess I 
can be a kind of a mother to it, if I am an old 
maid!’ 

“It’s surprising how much company just the 
thought of having a little girl around has been, 
for I made up my mind, of course, it should be a 
girl. Since then I’ve been kind of getting ready 
—and—well, here I am!”’ 

By this time little Miss Dilloway was wiping 


an unusually long time for her. 

“My friend,” said the matron, who had been 
listening with interest to her story, ‘‘I am sure 
you will be blessed in sharing your home with 
one of God’s unfortunate ones. Come with me 
and let me show you my ‘family.’ ”” 

She led the way up a broad flight of stairs. 
Miss Dilloway soon found herself in a large 
room, which contained so many children that the 
first sight of them almost took her breath away. 
She had expected to see a dozen or twenty, per- 
haps, but here were surely a hundred. How 
could she choose from among so many ? 


to this one. 


close. 


married folks.”’ 
‘““Why not adopt a baby ?”’ 


again appealingly to Miss Dilloway. 
She took it instantly, and asked the matron: 


“She aint more’n six months old, is she ? 
‘“‘He was just seven months old yesterday.” 


my Bible and hymn-book, I couldn’t get my | 


the perspiration from her face. She had talked | 


of babies, and she stopped instinctively to speak | 


“He! is ita boy ?’’ she almost screamed, look- 


through Miss Dilloway’s dwelling. There were 
one, two, three clangs of the brass knocker, on 
| the seldom used front door. 

| When, with baby in her arms, she opened the 
door, she faced a tall, square-built man of sub- 
| stantial appearance in more senses than one, with 
streaks of gray in his hair. 

The man glanced at the baby and said, without 
ceremony : 

“T guess I’ve struck the right place. This is 
Miss Dilloway, aint it ?”’ 

Tremulously, holding the baby very tight, and 
with an awful foreboding at her heart, she an- 
swered: “Ye—es. Will you walk in?” 

“Well, yes, I reckon I will, seeing I’ve come all 
this distance to see the little fellow. There, now, 

| don’t get scared! I’ve no notion of taking him 
| from you. I shouldn’t know what to do with him 
| if I had him.” 

Miss Dilloway’s face continued to express as- 
tonishment. 

‘““Well, well,”’ said the man, “I guess I’d better 
introduce myself. I’m Reuben Russell, late of 

| Minnesota, at present of nowhere in particular. I 
got to Preston three days ago, and went to work 
the first thing to hunt up my niece Clary. I didn’t 

| know she was dead until I reached the place 
where she used to board. I hadn’t heard from 
her for over a year, and I was pretty well taken 
aback when they told me of her death and her 
husband’s, so nigh together. 

“But I was more taken aback, when I heard 
| she’d left a baby, and that it had been sent to an 
jasylum. Clary Dayton’s baby, my nevvy—or 
grand-nevvy—in an asylum! 

“T travelled pretty quick to the place, and I 
| don’t know whether I was glad or sorry when I 

heard it had been adopted. Anyway, what I came 
| here for’s to see the little chap—look round here, 
sonny !—and to make some arrangement with you 

| about his—board—or whatever you call it. I 

| don’t want Clary’s child to be living on charity.” 
| But it isn’t charity, sir, it isn’t charity! You 
| see he belongs to me.’’ Miss Dilloway said this 


* . | : : * . . 
Over in the corner one of the older girls was | with a half-vindicative air. ‘I had the papers 
trotting a baby. Miss Dilloway was very fond | regularly made out.” 


“Well, by and by, when he grows up, he'll 
| have to be educated, and clothes bought for him. 


It looked up into her sweet face confidingly, | I'll start hima bank account. What's his name ?” 
and then held out its small arms toward her.| ‘I—I’ve always called him ‘Baby.’ I haven't 
She took it eagerly, and pressed the little form | thought of any name yet,”’ answered Miss Dillo- 


| way, not just liking this “‘look ahead,’’ when this 


“T do love babies so!’’ she said, half-apologeti- | bit of humanity in her arms would need educa- 
cally, to the matron, who was looking on with a | tion and boy’s clothes. 
smile. ‘I often say to the folks at home that I 
don’t envy them their husbands, their big houses, | Well, well. Ahem! Wh—what do you say to 
or their rick-rack, as they call their ornaments | calling him after me—Reuben ?”’ 
nowadays; but I do envy them their babies.| ‘I don’t know that there’s any objection,” said 
They seem to think it’s queer, but I, don’t see the little woman, somewhat meekly. 
why old maids shouldn’t love babies as well's | ‘Well, you think it over. I’ve gota little busi- 


“Land o’ liberty! Clary’s baby without a name! 


| ness down this way that needs looking after, so I 
shall probably be round here for a day or two, 


Miss Dilloway had intended to adopt an older | and I'll come in again.” 
child, and the suggestion that she should take an | Mr. Russell’s business must have required 
infant took her so much by surprise that she | more ‘looking after’’ than he at first supposed, 
hastily returned the baby to its young nurse, and | for it detained him in Rentham more than a week. 


sat down ina chair. Then a strange thing hap-| There seemed to be an hour or two in each day, 
pened: the baby’s lip began to quiver; tears | however, when it did not require his attention, 
gathered in its eyes, and its arms were held out | and these were spent in “looking in to see how 


| Clary’s baby was getting on.”’ 
It would not have got on at all if Miss Dillo- 
way had not been present to interfere, when 
| gingerbread horses and highly colored sugar- 
| soldiers found their way from Mr. Russell’s 


Then he felt that his work was over, and began | gratified that morning. A call from the baggage- 
to be oblivious to the truth that was being pro-| room necessitated his hurrying away, and the 
Claimed under the sounding-board. The old ten o'clock accommodation soon bore little Miss 


ing at the child as if he were to blame for not | pockets to baby’s mouth. Something was brought 
being a girl. | for baby’s amusement at every visit—a jumping- 
The baby seemed to realize that an important | jack, a rattle or a woolly sheép—until Mr. Russell 











deacons, too, after all the excitements of mowing, | Dilloway out of sight and hearing. 


| moment in his young life had arrived. He patted 'and his small grand-nephew became very good 
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friends. Mr. Russell returned to Preston, and 





was gone just two weeks. At the end of that time | term “tuberculosis.” form of the low plant life called bacteria. 


he might have been seen one afternoon going 


toward Miss Dilloway’s residence, boldly pushing the body. 

and is there called ‘“‘consumption.”’ 

He was hardly seated in Miss Dilloway’s small | occur upon the skin, and there are different forms 

before he cleared his throat and | there, the most common and terrible of which is 
that known as “lupus.” 


a handsome baby-carriage before him. 


sitting-room 
began : 
“I’ve been thinking a good deal since I left 


Se 
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with the disease that is known by the scientific! The disease tuberculosis is produced by one! nary means at the command of analytical chem- 
It isaj|istry. But they are of constant occurrence in all 


This is a disease which may attack any part of | special bacillus, a minute body having a rod | nutrient media in which bacteria are grown, and 





There is even a possibility that the dreaded 


| which grows in the different parts of the body | 
where the disease is situated. 


This organism was first discovered, studied and 


described by Koch, and it was the evidence fur- 


It occurs very commonly in the lungs, shape, which is possessed of very great vitality, | each bacterium,—not each individual, but each 
It may also | that is to say, which is difficult to destroy, and variety,—so far as our knowledge yet extends, 


produces a special form of compound which pro- 


| hibits its own development, and may have no 


influence upon other bacteria at all. 
Such compounds form parts of a new class, to 


here a fortnight ago, Miss Dilloway, and I found disease called leprosy may be classed as a variety | nished by him that this minute plant was actually | which has been given the name of ptomaines. 


I'd become a good deal attached to—to the baby ; 
and—ahem !—it struck me that, as you’re alone in 


the world, and as I’m alone, and as the baby | and in the 
seems to kind o’ belong to both of us, it wouldn't glands of the body, and 


be a bad idea to make one family. What do you 
say ?”" 
Perhaps what one of the neighbors said a short | 


time after may throw some light on Miss Dillo-| losis is said to produce, 


way’s answer. 
“‘She’s sixty, and he’s sixty-five if he’s a day; 


and it’s too ridiculous to see them together—with |one-seventh of all the 
deaths that occur among 


that baby !”’ Carrie A. GRIFFIN. 


——_——__—_<@r— — 
For the Companion. 


A NEW EARTH. 


Some mystic hand unlocks the icy gates ; 
Once more through happy fields the blue veins run, 
While with expectant hearts come one by one 
The robins to make ready for their mates. 
A momentary hush, as Spring awaits 
A further signal from the watchful sun, 
And from the old a new earth is begun. 
A memory in each flower again creates 
A likeness of itself. The same sweet thrill 
Stirs in each bird-breast the desire to sing ; 
And heaven once more the cup of earth to fill 
Bends lightly over with unwearied wing ; 
In shining companies by rock and ril 
Rise up the lovely followers of the Spring. 


Mary A. Mason. 





For the Companion. 


DOCTOR KOCH AND HIS REMEDY. 


By Harold C. Ernst, M. D., 
Instructor in Bacteriology in the Harvard Medical School. 


I have been requested to present to the readers 
of The Companion a short statement of the na- 
ture of the material which is exciting so much 
interest in the world at large in connection with 
the disease called tuberculosis, and to give some 
idea of the man who has presented it to the world, 
and the methods which are used in its prepara- 
tion. | 

It is a difficult task to make the matter perfectly 
plain to those who are not accustomed to hear the 
terms commonly used in such discussions by 
men of science. But 
I shall try to exclude 
scientific terms as far 
as possible, and to 
give a plain state- 
ment of the facts. 

In the first place, 
a word in regard to 
Doctor Koch. He 
is a man who now 
stands, at the age of 
forty-seven, at the 
head of the medical 
world of scientific 
experimenters. He 
began his medical 
life in the Franco- 
Prussian War as an 
assistant surgeon in 
the army, and served 
through that war. 
He established him- 
self after peace had 
been restored in a 
small country town 
in North Germany, 
and there attempted 
to build up a prac- 


tice. Robert Koch. 


While doing this, 
his interest was excited in the low forms of life 
which are known as bacteria; and he occupied 
all the leisure that came to him in the study of 
these forms. It was through work in this field 
that he first secured prominence in the scientific 
world, and it is scarcely fourteen years since his 
first work was published. 

This work was printed in a journal called 
Cohn's Beitriége zur Biologie der Pflanzen. It 
was more a study of the general characteristics 
of the lower forms of life than an effort to con- 
nect them with special forms of disease; but these 
tirst papers were followed by the publication of a 
little book upon ‘*Wundinfektions-Krankheiten,”’ 
which attracted attention among all scientific 
medical men, and secured for its author a call to 
Berlin. 

He was given a position there under the Im- 
perial Board of Health, with all the facilities 
necessary for the prosecution of further work in 
the study of the cause of disease. 

The work that Doctor Koch carried on before he 
went to Berlin was prosecuted under great diffi- 
culties, and he overcame obstacles that would 
have blocked an ordinary man’s efforts and dis- 
couraged him entirely. But, animated by the 
same scientific enthusiasm and dogged spirit of 
persistence that he has shown ever since, he con- 
quered all obstacles. 

From the time of his removal to Berlin, and 
for a time before that, his main effort was toward 
the solution of certain problems in connection 


| ous mucous membranes. 


| excitement that has attended the announcement | 





of tuberculosis. It occurs 
in the bones, in the joints 
lymphatic 
may also attack the vari- 


Inasmuch as tubercu- 


in the form in which it ap- 





pears in the lungs alone, 











civilized people, it is plain 
how important must be 
anything that will permit 
of even a hope of its 
arrest or of its preven- 
tion. 

There is hardly a fam- 
ily of which at least one 
member has not been at- 
tacked by this disease, 
and it is its wide-spread 


|existence that accounts 


for the great interest and 


of the probable discovery of a means of its arrest 
after it has attacked a victim. 

My own acquaintance with Doctor Koch began 
in the fall of 1885, after his return from India, 
where he had been sent by the German Govern- 
ment at the head of a commission for the investi- 
gation of cholera. 

At that time he had been made Professor of 
Hygiene in the University of Berlin, and had had 
placed at his disposal a building which occupied | 
as much space as the whole of ihe Medical 
School building in Boston does, for purposes of 
general medical education. 

At that time—and there was no change when I 
saw him last in December—he would impress 
one as a self-contained, thoroughly balanced man 
of science, modest and unassuming. Close con- 
tact with him confirmed this impression. 

Two months ago, when he was surrounded by 
all sorts of men, all full of praise and excitement 
in connection with 
the announcements 
that he had made 
in regard to tuber- 
culosis, these same 
characteristics were | 
those which struck | 
one first. 

The great mod- 
esty and unassum- 
ing character of 
the man, in the 
face of one of the | 
most tremendous 








discoveries that 
medical science had 


that was borne in 
upon one, that all 
the work and all 
the sacrifices that 
he has made, have 
been done purely 


manity at large, 
and not for personal 
aggrandizement or 
pecuniary reward— 
this is the most 
striking thing at first sight in the character of 
the man; but it is not in the least surprising to 
one who has known him before. 

So far as the experiment has gone, he has 
been perfectly justified in what he has claimed for 
his material, as employed against tuberculosis. 
But this is something very different from what 
newspaper accounts have led most people to be- 
lieve. 

The modesty of his announcement and the 
modesty of his claim are in accord with the char- 
acter of the man, and have at no time meant that 
there has been a cure discovered for the most ad- 
vanced form of the disease. 

The implication and assertion that such has 
been the case have led to many painful scenes, 
and many fatal disappointments on the part of 
patients who have had false hopes aroused. 

The claims that have been made by authority 
are that in the external forms of tuberculosis the 
process may be arrested by the employment of 
this material; that in the early stages of pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis the same thing may occur, and 
that by its use a means for discovery of unsus- 
pected tuberculosis is furnished. 

So far as our knowledge yet goes, these asser- 
tions are borne out by what has occurred in the 
hospitals. 

The material which is used, and to which the 
name paratoloid has been given, is one of extreme 
power and activity ; but the method of its action 
is very different from that of ordinary drugs. 


and momentous | 


seen, and the fact | 


for the sake of hu- 





In Dr. Koch’s Hospital. 


They are apt, when ex- 
tracted in a pure state, 
to be extremely virulent 
poisons. They certainly 
do prevent the growth of 
the bacteria that produce 
them, and if introduced 
in sufficiently large quan- 
tities into nutrient media, 
will actually destroy the 
bacteria themselves. 
They are easily destroy- 
+ ed by heat; at any rate, 
that has been supposed 
to be the case with all of 
them until recently; but 
there are now known to 
be a few which resist the 
temperature of boiling 
water—that is to say, are 
not destroyed or decom- 
posed by it; and that is 
the case with this mate- 
rial of Koch’s, which re- 
sists with more or less 


the cause of tuberculosis, that furnished the pos- | persistency the application of heat up to the tem- 
sibility for the first great advance in the study of | perature of boiling water. 


this human scourge. 


Now, bearing in mind what has been said of 


Having shown this, the next step was, of course, | the formation and action of these compounds in 
to attempt the solution of the problem, to wit: | the experimental laboratory, that they prevent 


the discovery of something that would prevent 
the advance of the disease by preventing the 
growth of this minute plant in the body. 

The difficulty of such a research is emphasized 
by a knowledge of the fact of the minute size of 
the organism with which we have to deal. It va- 
ries in length from one-half the diameter of a 
red blood corpuscle to the full diameter of the 
same object. It can be seen only with the very 


best microscope, and, in dealing with.such minute | 


bodies, the difficulties are almost insurmount- 
able. 


But the solution of this problem, with many | 
| others, has been becoming more and more clear, | 
|as work 


in the department of science called 
‘‘bacteriology’’ has progressed in different parts 
of the world. 

From the knowledge gained in laboratories de- 
voted to this specialty, it was not difficult to deter- 
mine very closely what this particular material, 
used against tuberculosis, is, even before the an- 
nouncement by Koch of its composition. 

In order to understand what it is, a few words 
in regard to the development of bacteria in general 
are necessary. 


This “‘paratoloid”’ is not a chemical that can be 
made like other drugs by an ordinary chemist in 
Its chemical nature is | material is greater. 


an ordinary laboratory. 


not yet understood, and the probabilities are that | 
it will be a long time before it is understood. 


|the further development of the bacteria about 
| which they are formed, it is not difficult to under- 
| stand what occurs in the body about tuberculous 
| nodules when this same material is introduced. 
| It does not cure by destroying the bacilli, but, 
|in a way, by erecting a wall of necrotic tissue 
about them, so that they spread no further in the 
body, and are deprived with greater or less cer- 
tainty of means of nutrition. That is what is sup- 
posed to go on when this material is employed. 
Certainly its action is as wonderful as any- 
thing that has been used in rémedial medicine. 
It is used in extremely small doses; usually, to 
begin with, not more than one milligram of the 
original material, and it is not taken by the 
| mouth, but is introduced directly into the lym- 
| phatic circulation by injections under the skin. 

It produces no effect when taken by the mouth; 
| nor when introduced under the skin even in 
|exceedingly large doses, unless the person be 
| affected with tuberculosis. 

The results that have been obtained thus far 
are most encouraging in cases of external tuber- 
culosis, as well as in the tuberculous affections of 

| the bones and joints. One reason for this is that 
| the results can be more easily seen, and another 


| that the opportunity for getting rid of the diseased 


So far as the cases of tuberculosis of the lungs 
|are concerned, the results are not yet definitely 


It is not a compound that can be made by ordi- | obtained. Certainly, in many cases, there has 
. . ° Py | . . 
nary chemical reaction; but it is a result of the | been a very marked improvement in the general 


| vital activity of the bacillus of tuberculosis when 
grown under artificial conditions in the labora- 
| tory. 


| condition, and equally an improvement in the 
local disease of the lungs; but sufficient time has 


not yet gone by to enable us to determine exactly 





It is only one of a great class of complex chem- | how far these beneficial results will extend. 


life history of bacteria has progressed. 


ical compounds that have come into our knowl- | 


There is no question, however, that one of the 


edge within the last few years, as the study of the | greatest boons has been conferred upon suffering 


| humanity, and that, while its benefits may not 


A short account of what occurs in the test extend so far as our desires may at first have led 


tubes used in the bacteriological laboratory for | Us to hope, we nevertheless have reason to believe, 


the cultivation of bacteria will serve better than | that in the early stages of all forms of tubercu- 
anything else to make plain how these compounds | losis, pulmonary as well as others, we already 


are formed, and what this material in particular 
is supposed to do when it is introduced in the 


human body. 


| have a means at our command for the prevention 
| of their further development. 
| The especial lesson that this fact should teach, 


When one attempts to grow a pure culture of particularly to the medical profession, is the abso- 


bacteria, it is done by transferring a minute 
quantity of the bacteria upon the point of a needle 
to the interior of a tube which contains a sub- 
stance in which they will grow, and which will 
The plants are sown by 
plunging the needle through this substance from 


give them nourishment. 


top to bottom. 


This being done, for a few days the bacteria go | 
on developing into what is called a colony, a mass 
of them becoming large enough to be perfectly 


distinguishable by the naked eve. 


After this development has gone on, however, 


| lute importance of making an early diagnosis of 
the existence of the disease ; or, as one of my own 
patients put it the other day, “that no cough or 
cold should be neglected,”’ and that every case of 
the kind should be subjected to all the modern 
means for diagnosis that scientific resource has 
| placed at our command. 


a 
NATIONAL NICKNAMES. 


| Most of the nations of Europe have nicknames, 
which willingly or unwillingly they have accepted. 


for a short time, it ceases, and the colony does | The appropriateness of some of them is evident, 


not enlarge at all, although the vitality of the bac- 


teria contained in the colony is unaltered. 


but to explain the origin of some others would be 
difficult. A writer in Lippincott's Magazine has 


Now this cessation of growth is a constant oc- | collected some interesting facts on this point. 


currence, and is not due to the fact of the exhaus- 


Englishmen have submitted to the name of 


tion of the nutrient material—of the elements John Bull, as suited to the national character. A 


proper for the growth of the bacteria. 


It is due | Scotchman is Sandy; the Irishman derives his 


to the formation of a new series of compounds on | name, Paddy, from his national patron saint; 
the edges of the colony, between it and the re-| while an ancient nursery rhyme records the fact 


mainder of the nutrient medium, which com- | that Taffy was a Welshman. 


English sailors call 


pounds prohibit the further development of the the Frenchman, in contempt, Johnny Crapaud; 


bacteria themselves. 


These compounds are made up of the chemical 
elements left behind in the substance which 


but in France he is Jacques Bonhomme, or as & 
bourgeois, Monsieur Prudhomme. 
Cousin Michel is the name by which the Ger- 


nourishes the bacteria after they have taken out | man is known tothe Continental nations. Mynheer 


the other chemical elements necessary for their 


Closh, an abbreviation of Nicholas, sums up the 





own development. They are of extremely com- | Hollanders, who are often known simply as the 
' plex organization, and are exceedingly unstable, | Mynheers; while the Switzer rejoices in the name 
| So that they cannot yet be studied by the ordi- | of Colin Tampon. ' 
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Don Whiskerandos is almost a national nick- 
name for the Spaniards, dating from Elizabethan 
times. Italians are known as Lazzaroni, and | 
Danes as Danskers. 


perenne prensa 


PSALM OF THE BROOK. 


The brooklet answers to the calling river, 
And singing slips away through arches dim ; 
Its heart runs over, and it must deliver 
Unto the King of Kings its liquid hymn. 
Religious Telescope. —Alonzo Hilton Davis. 
+o 


For the Companion. 


THE STORY OF MY BOYHOOD. 


By Jules Verne. 





Reminiscences of childhood and youth? You 
are well advised in asking them of men of my 
years. The things seen or done by us in child- 
hood are more deeply impressed upon our mem- 
ory than are those of maturer age. 

When one has passed beyond the number of 
years usually allotted to man, the mind takes 
pleasure in reverting to early days. The images 
it evokes are of those that never fade. Like in- 
delible sun-pictures, time only serves to bring 
them out into clearer relief. 

Thus is justified that deep say- 
ing of a French writer, “Memory 
is far-sighted.’’ It lengthens as it 
grows older, like a spy-glass when 
the tubes are drawn out, and dis- 
covers the most distant features 
of the past. 

But are such reminiscences like- 
ly to be interesting? I cannot say. 
At any rate, perhaps the readers 
of The Companion may be curious 
to learn how the calling of a writer, 
which I still follow, although 
more than sixty years of age, 
first suggested itself to me. 

So, at the request of the editor 
of that paper, I pull out the tubes 
of my memory, turn round and 
look back. 

In the first place, have I always 
had a taste for stories wherein the 
imagination gives itself free scope ? 
Yes, doubtless; and my family 
have always held arts and letters 
in honor; whence I conclude that 
inheritance accounts in a large 
measure for my instincts. 

Then again, there is this further 
reason that I was born at Nantes, 
where I spent nearly the whole of 
my childhood. The son of a father 
who was half a Parisian, and of a 
mother who was quite a Bretonne, 
I lived in the maritime bustle of a 
big commercial city which is the 
starting-point and goal of many 
long voyages. 

I still see the river Loire, whose 
numerous arms are connected by 
a league of bridges, its quays en- 
cumbered by freight in the shadow 
of huge elms, along which did not 
then run the double railway track 
and the tramway lines. 

Ships two or three rows deep line the wharves. 
Others sail up or down the stream. No steam- 
hoats were to be seen in those days, or, at least, 
very few of them. But there were many of those 
sailing-vessels, the type of which Americans 
were shrewd enough to retain and improve into 
clippers and three-masted schooners. 

In those days the only kind of sailing-vessels 
we had were the lubberly merchantmen. What 
souvenirs they recall! In fancy I climbed their 
shrouds, triced their maintops, and clung to their 
sky-rakers. How I longed to cross the swaying 
plank that connected them with the quay, and set | 
foot on their deck ! 

But, childishly timid as I was, I did not dare. 
Timid? Aye, I was indeed; and yet I had 
already seen one revolution, the overthrow of a 
régime and a new royalty founded, although I 
was only two years old; and I still hear the rattle 
of the musketry of 1830 in the streets of the 
town, where, as in Paris, the people fought 
against the royal troops. 

One day, however, I did venture to scale the 


netting of a three-master, while its watchman | 


caroused in a neighboring wine shop. 

I was soon on deck. My hand caught hold of 
a halyard that slid in its block. What joy was 
mine! The hatches were open, and I leaned over 
their sides. The strong odors that came from the 


hold went to my head; odors in which the pun- | 


gent smell of tar mixes with the perfume of 
Spices. 
I rose, went back towards the poop and entered. 


The interior was filled with those marine scents | 
which give to it an atmosphere like that of the | 


ocean. 
Yonder appear the cabins with their creaking 
partitions, where I should have wished to live for 


months, and those bunks, so hard and narrow, | 
I should have liked to sleep whole | 
Then there was the room occupied by | 


wherein 
nights. 
the captain, a much more important personage in 
my opinion than any King’s minister or lieu- 
tenant-general of the kingdom. 


| moorings; that its hawsers had been cast off, that 
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I came out, mounted the poop, and there actu- 
ally made so bold as to turn the wheel a quarter 
round! I fancied the vessel was about to leave its 


its masts were crowded with sail, and that I, an 
eight-year-old helmsman, was about to steer it 
out to sea! 

The sea! Well, neither my brother, who became 
a sailor a few years later, nor I had yet seen it. 

In summer all our family kept within the 
bounds of a large country place not far from the 
banks of the Loire, in the midst of vineyards, 
meadows and marshes. 

It was the residence of an old uncle, formerly a 
ship-owner. He had been to Caracas and to 
Porto Bello. We used to call him “Uncle Pru- 
dent,’ and it was in remembrance of him that I 
gave the name to one of my personages in ‘‘Robur 
the Conqueror.’’ But Caracas was in America— 
a country which fascinated me already. 

Not being able to sail the sea, my brother and I 
drifted about the open fields and threaded the 
woods together. Not having any masts to climb, 
we spent whole days at the tops of the trees. He 
was the greater fellow who made his nest the 
higher in them. We chatted, read, or projected 
voyages, while the branches swayed by the breeze, 
gave us the illusion of the pitching and rolling on 
board ship. Ah, those delicious leisure hours! 
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At that time people travelled little or not at all. 
Oil street-lamps, breeches, the National Guard 
and the flint and tinder-box were then quite the 
fashion. Yes, I have witnessed the genesis of 
phosphoric matches, detached collars, cuffs, letter 
paper, postage stamps, pantaloons, the overcoat, 
tne opera hat, women's boots, the metric system, 
the steamboats of the Loire, which are said to be 
‘sinexplosive’’ because they blow up a little less 
often than the rest, the "buses, railways, tram- 
ways, gas, electricity, the telegraph, the telephone, 
and the phonograph. 

I belong to that generation which is comprised 
between those two geniuses, Stephenson and Edi- 
son. And I now witness those astonishing dis- 


coveries, at the head of which marches America, | 


with its movable hotels, its sandwich-making 
machines, its movable pavement, its newspapers 
printed with chocolate ink, upon stift, thin sheets 
of pastry, which are read first and eaten after- 
ward! 
I was not ten years old when my father bought 
a small place at the extremity of the town, at 
| Chantenay—a pretty name that! It was situated 
|on a hill which overlooks the right bank of the 
| Loire. From my little room I could see the river 
winding over an extent of two or three leagues, 
| between the meadows which it flooded when the 
waters overflowed in winter time. 
Ah, the Loire! 
| the Hudson, the Mississippi, or the St. Lawrence, 
it is none the less one of the finest rivers of 
France. It would no doubt be looked upon as a 
small stream in America; but then, America is 
not simply a ‘‘country,’’—it is a whole continent. 
Nevertheless, at sight of so many passing ships, 
I felt an eager leaning toward the sea. I was 
| well versed in the seaman’s language, and under- 
stood naval manceuvres sufficiently to follow them 
out in the maritime novels of Fenimore Cooper, 
whom I never tired of reading, and still read with 
| admiration. 
| Looking through a little telescope, I saw the 


gather in their sails, shifting first abaft, then at | 
the bows. 

At the farther end of the port there was a man 
who kept boats to let, at twenty cents for the day. | 
This was a heavy sum for our purses. It: was | 
also imprudent to embark in the man’s boats, for | 
they leaked sadly. | 

The first one we took had but a single mast, | 
but the second had two, and the third had three, 
like the coasting luggers and fishing-smacks. We | 
went out with the ebb-tide, luffing against the 
west wind. 

What a schooling was ours! The blunders we 
made in steering and in working the sails, the 
sheets let out at the wrong moment, and the | 
shame of tacking with a back wind, when the 
waves ran high in the broad basin of the Loire, 
in front of our Chantenay ! 

Generally we went out with the ebb and came 
back with the flow, a few hours later. And, as 
our clumsy hired craft sailed heavily along be- 
tween the banks, what a look of envy we cast on 
the pretty pleasure yachts that went lightly scud- 
ding over the bosom of the river! 

One day I happened to be alone in a sorry 
yawl, which had no keel. I was some two leagues 
beyond Chantenay, when one of the planks was 
stove in, and the water came into the boat. There 
was no stopping the hole. The yawl went down 
head-foremost, and I had just time 
to save myself by swimming to an 
islet all covered with a thick | 
growth of reeds, the tufted tops of | 
which were swayed by the wind. | 

Now, of all the books I had read | 
in my childhood, the one I liked | 
best was ‘““The Swiss Family Rob- | 
inson;"’ I preferred it to “‘Robin- 
son Crusoe.’" I know that Daniel 
Defoe’s work is broader in its 
philosophical scope. It is man 
given up to himself alone, who 
one day discovers a footprint on 
the sand. But the work of Wyss, 
in rich facts and incidents, is per- 
haps more interesting to a youth- 
ful mind. 

Meanwhile, I was enacting, on 
my little island, not the part of 
Wyss’s hero, but that of Defoe’s. 
I was already meditating the con- 
struction of a log-hut, the manu- 
facture of a fishing-line with a 
reed, and of fish-hooks with 
thorns, and of obtaining fire as 
the savages do, by rubbing one 








Signals? I should decline to 


swered too soon, and I should be 


The first thing was to appease 
my hunger. But how? My pro- 
visions had gone down with the 
wreck. Go hunting birds? I had 
neither dog nor gun. Well, what 
about shell-fish ? There were none. 

Now, at last, I was made ac- 


quainted with all the agony of be- | 


ing shipwrecked on a desert island, 

and with horrors of privation 

such as the Selkirks and other per- 

sonages mentioned in the ‘‘Noted 

Shipwrecks’ had experienced— 
men who were not imaginary Robinsons! My 
stomach cried with hunger. 

The thing lasted only a few hours, for, as soon 
as it was low tide, I had merely to wade ankle- 
deep through the water to reach what I called the 
mainland, namely, the right bank of the Loire. 

I quietly came back home, where I had to put 
up with the family dinner instead of the Crusoe 
repast I had dreamed of—raw shell-fish, a slice of 
peccary, and bread made from the flour of 
manioc! 

Such was this lively bit of navigation, with its 
head-winds, its foundering and disabled vessel— 
everything in fact that a shipwrecked mariner of 
my age could desire. 





If it cannot be compared with | 


I have sometimes heard the reproach that my 
| books excite young boys to quit their homes for 
| adventurous travel. This, I am sure, has never 
been the case. But if boys should be brought to 
|launch out into such enterprises, let them take 
| example from the heroes of my “Extraordinary 
| Voyages,”’ and they are sure to come safe into 
| harbor again. 

| At twelve years of age I had not yet set eyes on 
the sea. 


brigs, schooners, three-masters, or even steam- 
| boats—they were then styled pyroscaphes—which 
| sailed toward the mouth of the Loire. 
| One day, however, my brother and I got per- 
| mission to take passage on board Pyroscaphe No. 
Two. What joy was ours! It was enough to 
| make us lose our wits. 
Soon we were on our way. We passed Indret, 
|the huge State establishment, all feathered in 


saved quicker than I wished to be. | 


Except in thought, I had not hitherto | 
set foot on the many sardine-boats, fishing-smacks, | 
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. 

To rush off the boat and dash down the sea- 
weed-coated rocks, in order to take up some of 
the sea-water in the hollow of our hands and con- 
vey it to our lips, was for my brother and myself 
our first impulse. 

“But it isn’t salty !"’ said I, turning pale. 

“Not a bit!’ responded my brother. 

“We have been hoaxed!’’ I exclaimed, in a 
tone which betrayed the liveliest disappointment. 

Noodles that we were! It was low tide, and 
we had simply scooped up from the hollow of a 
rock some of the water of the Loire. 

As the tide came in, however, we found it briny 
beyond our best hopes. 

At last I had set eyes on the sea, or at least on 
the vast bay which opens on the ocean between 


| the extreme points of the river. 


I have since scudded over the Bay of Biscay, 
the Baltic, the North Sea and the Mediterranean. 

With a smaller boat first, then with a sloop- 
yacht, and with a steam-yacht afterwards, I have 
been able to make some fine coasting pleasure- 
trips. I have even crossed the Atlantic on board 
the Great Eastern, and set foot on American soil, 
where—I am ashamed to have to cpnfess it—I 
stayed only eight days. 

What could I do? I had a ticket to go and 
come which was only good for a week ! 

After all, IT saw New York, stopped at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, crossed East River before Brook- 
lyn Bridge was built, sailed up the Hudson as 
far as Albany, visited Buffalo and Lake Erie, 
gazed on the Falls of Niagara from the top of 
the Terrapin Tower, while a lunar rainbow could 
be seen through the vapors of the mighty cataract, 
and finally, on the other side of the Suspension 
Bridge, sat down on the Canadian shore. 

After which, I started back home. And one of 
my deepest regrets is to think that I shall never 
again see America—a country which I love, and 
which every Frenchman may love as a sister of 
France. 

But these are no longer the reminiscences of 
childhood and youth; they are those of maturer 
years. My young readers are now made ac- 
quainted with the instincts and circumstances 
that led me to write a series of geographical 
novels. 

I have made several voyages in the west, 
north and south of Europe—voyages, of course, 
much less extraordinary than those described in 
my stories, and I have now withdrawn into the 
provinces to terminate my task. That task is to 
paint the whole earth, the entire world, in novel- 
form, by imagining adventures peculiar to each 
people, and by creating personages specially be- 


dry stick against another. | longing to the regions in which they act. 


But the world is very big, and life very short. 


make any, for they would be an-| To leave behind a complete work, one should live 


| a hundred years. 

| Well, I shall try to be a centenarian, like M. 
Chevreul. But, between you and me, it is very 
difficult. 


| 


2 
or 





For the Companion. 


THE PERPETUAL WALKER. 


Quite often the ingenious makers of toys hit 
upon some contrivance intended to amuse chil- 
| dren which possesses genuine interest for those 
| who are interested in mechanical combinations. 
| Such a toy has lately been invented in France, 
and is described by La Nature. 
| It consists of a puppet or small human figure 
|in metal which holds in its hands, as a sort of 
balancing-pole, a metal rod bent in the form of 
an inverted V, or rather of a hair-pin with the 
ends somewhat opened apart. 

By reason of the bringing of the centre of 
| gravity below the figure by this rod or balancing- 
| pole, the puppet is kept in an upright position on 
jany support which is narrow enough to be 
| spanned by the two arms of the pole. P!aced on 
| a raised board or strip, set at a slight inclination, 
| this puppet, which the French call le marcheur 
| infatigable or tireless walker, will march along, 
| putting forward 
first one foot and 
|then the other, 
|and imitating 
| the movements 









| 





| 


of a somewhat stiff-legged 
walker. There is no pro- 
pelling mechanism about 
the toy whatever, simply 
a jointing of the legs to 
| the body upon a round horizontal pivot fastened 
| at the ends, with another rod underneath this one 





| dark wreaths of smoke. We left behind the land- | and passing through two square holes made in 


ing-places on either bank,--Coueron, Le Pellerin, 

| Paimboeuf. Our pyroscaphe crossed obliquely 
the broad estuary of the river. 

We reached St. Nazaire, with its incipient pier, 


|the legs, as shown in the illustration. This 
| second rod prevents the walker from taking too 
long steps. 

The key to this toy’s pedestrian talent is a 


its old church and slate-covered, slanting steeple, | simple mechanical principle. The walker rests 





and the few houses or ramsh 


(ships, ready to tack about, hoist their jibs and | so rapidly increased into a large town. 


kle t ts, | the weight of his body upon one of his legs while 
which at that time made up the village that has | he is putting the other forward. 


The axis of his 
| body does not rest upon a vertical plane, and in 
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order to cause him to move forward on the inclined 
support, it is necessary to give him, in starting 
him, a very slight shake, sidewise. This shake, 
increased by the oscillation of the balancing-pole, 
causes the walker to lean first to the right side, and 
then to the left. 

Suppose that he is, at a given moment, inclined 
to the right. All the weight of the body, that is to 
say, both of the figure and the balancing-pole, rests 


a 


b 
u 


upon the right leg; 
whereupon the left 
foot, not being sup- a 


ported upon the board, I 
is forced forward by 
the weight of the ob- 
ject, tending to take a 
vertical position. 

At this moment the 
body oscillates the oth- 
er way, and the figure 
leans to the left, bring- 
ing the left foot to the 
board. The right foot 
now being free, it in 
turn clears the board 
and takes a step for- 
ward. 

This movement will 
continue as long as 
the board holds out 
at a sufficient incline, 
which, by the way, 
need be only slight. 

There is no reason why the walker might not 
travel around the world, if the right sort of path 
were provided for him. 








er 


For the Companion. 


THE ROGERS’ BRONZE DOORS. 


In the city of Rome, in the year 1858, an Ameri- 
can sculptor, by name Randolph Rogers, designed | 
and modelled the famous bronze dvors placed in | 
the main central entrance to the Capitol, which is | 
a strong point of interest to all intelligent sight- 
seers in Washington. 

Few finer or more enduring examples of the | 
sculptor’s art are to be found in any country, 
delineating as it does the life of the great discov- 
erer to whom we, as a people, owe so much. 

The doors are seventeen feet high, nine feet 
wide, and weigh twenty thousand pounds. They 
were designed when the sculptor was about thirty- 
three years of age, and after the execution of some 
of his most famous works. For these models he 
was paid eight thousand dollars, and the casting 
of the metal in 1861 by F. Von Miiller, at Munich, 
cost seventeen thousand dollars. 

The door in its entirety, as represented in the 
illustration, pleases the eye at once by the har- 
mony of its dimensions, and the beauty and skill 
with which the panels are worked out. Of a rich 
golden brown, it stands sombre and unique, a 
silent historian of the 
most striking events in 
the life of one of ‘the 
greatest explorers the 
world has ever known. 

The casing, which is 
also of bronze, projects 
forward from the 
leaves of the door, and 
is filled with designs em- 
blematic of conquestand 
navigation. The statues 
at each corner represent 
the four quarters of the 
world, Europe, Asia, 
Africa and America. 

Including the semicir- 
cular picture at the top, 
there are nine panels in 
all, representing in alto 
relievo the most striking 
events in the career of 
the great navigator, his 
aspirations, perils, suc- 
cesses and disappoint- 
ments, all carefully and 
lovingly delineated by 
the hand of genius. 

Beginning on the low- 
er left-hand side of the 
doors they interest the 
spectator at once by 
their life-like accuracy 
and power of expres- 
sion. The first one is 
entitled, ‘“‘Columbus 
Undergoing an Exami- 
nation before the Coun- 
cil of Salamanca.” 

This panel represents 
Columbus showing his 
plans and charts, which 
confidence was meanly 
taken advantage of by 
his judges. 

The figure in the left 
niche is Perez, a con- 
temporary of the discoverer. 
land stands on the right. 











Indians of America. 


“The Departure of Columbus from the Convent 
of La Rabida” is the subject of the next picture 


above. 
Wearied with fruitless exertions, and disgustec 


with the duplicity of crowned heads, Columbus 


is said to have left Lisbon in 1484. In the mean 
time, his wife had died, leaving one son, Diego. 
Spain was now the goal of his hopes. 


it is to be supposed that he had no money. He hac 
then reached Andalusia, dispirited, though no 
defeated, and there at the gates of an old conven 
in the town of Palos, he stopped to beg bread anc 
water for his little son. 


Antonio de Marchena was the superior of the 


the navigator 





Henry VII. of Eng- 
The projecting heads in 
each panel are those of historians of the time of 
Columbus, with the exception of two. Those at the 
foot of the lower panels are presumably native 


He was 
seemingly friendless, and as he begged on his way 


THE YOUTH’S 


| 


ter : ue | 
nd used all his influence with the King and Queen | 


e leaving the old convent in good spirits, buoyed 
p with the hope of ultimate success. | 
The statue on the left is that of Cortez, con- 


| 


t the top is that of our own Washington Irving. 
3ancroft is also represented, elsewhere. 

At last, seven years after his appeal to the good 
friars of La Rabida Convent, Columbus obtained 


an audience with Queen Isabella, which is pictured 
on the next panel. 


In the niche on the left of this bronze picture is 
Alonzo De Ojeda. On the right 
stands Queen Isabella with the sceptre of royalty 
in her hand. 

The Queen, who is said to have been very lovely, 
with fair hair and clear blue eyes, received him 
graciously, listened, was convinced by his elo- 
quence, and standing up implored the blessing of 
Heaven upon him. 

The “Starting of Columbus from Palos, on his 
First Voyage,” is the next scene. Taking leave of 
his son, whom the good brotherhood of La Rabida 
pledged themselves to care for and educate, 
Columbus is about to embark on his first great 
voyage. 

Vespucci stands at the left of this picture. He 
claimed to have been one of the discoverers of 
America, but history disputes the assertion. At 
the right is Gonzales De Mendoza, Archbishop of 
Toledo, at whose table Columbus solved the prob- 
lem of standing an egg on one end, by crushing 
the shell. 

Then comes the “First Landing of the Spanish at 
San Salvador.” 

This is the transom panel, and occupies the semi- 
circular sweep over the whole door. 

After innumerable perils, and misgivings even 
in his own mind, Columbus finally sighted land 
which proved to be one of the Bahama Islands, on 
which he joyfully landed, and in pursuance of his 
own intentions and the promise of his sovereign 
King and Queen, he planted the cross and pro- 
claimed his new conquest San Salvador. 

Over the picture in this panel the grand, calm 
face of Columbus looks out, yet even in its casing 
of bronze wears an expression of profound sad- 

|ness. Beneath is the eagle with outspread wings, 
and still lower on either 
| heads. 

We come now to the “First Encounter of the 
| Discoverers with the Indians.” 

At first the natives hid themselves, looking with 
distrust, as well they might, at these powerful 
white men, and the sacred symbol they planted 
with all the imposing ceremony of worship. 

Columbus himself appeared in a suit of scarlet 
and gold, and his followers had arrayed them- 
| selves with like splendor. 





side are two female | 

















The sailors at once set out on an exploring expe- 
dition. The frightened natives ran before them; 
| but by dint of brute force, and not unlikely by 
| recourse to firearms, they succeeded in capturing 
a young Indian girl, and brought her in triumph to 
the men in command, expecting to receive their 
thanks for this cowardly deed. 

Instead of that, Columbus sternly rebuked the 
men, and ordered that the captive be set at liberty 
at once, which was accordingly done. 

This is one of the most forcible pictures, and 
tells the story at once. The cross shines on the 
heights in the distance, and the grouping is excel- 
lent. 


1 


1 
t 
t 
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that of Francisco Pizarro, conqueror of Peru. 
Alexander VI. occupies the niche at the right. 

The next panel shows the “Triumphant Entry 
into Barcelona,” and is considered the finest in the 
portrayal of the story. 

The whole scene wears a triumphant aspect. 


| had the audacity to send the great discoverer home 


The statue in the niche at the left of this panel is | 
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convent. The grandeur of the man who had tarried | Columbus, richly dressed, is mounted on a spirited 
by the wayside made itself apparent during a con-| steed. Everything that can inspire a man lends 
yersation held with him, and the ecclesiastic en- | interest to the procession. He is a conqueror who 
tered at once into correspondence with royalty, 


has not bought his glory by war and carnage. 
Following him come the dusky natives who have 


in his behalf. In this panel Columbus appears to | been willing to enter his train, brillant with plumes 


and jewels and gold from that far new country. 
Preceding him go the courtiers and priests with 
banners, music and incense. His crews march in 


queror of Mexico; on the right, lady Beatrice De | the rear, laden with palm-branches, all kinds of 
Bobadilla in her court robes. The projecting head | lovely birds, and tropical wonders. 


Against the blue sky floats the white banner of | 
the Admiral, bearing the words, “For Castile and 
for Leon Columbus has discovered a New World.” 


Uff YY 


ee 


On the left and right of this 
panel are Vasco Nunez de 
Balboa and King Ferdinand. 

In striking contrast to this 
brilliant pageant comes the ig- 
nominious portrayal of chains 
and captivity: “Columbus in 
Chains.” 

His enemies had turned the King against him, 
and Columbus was superseded as Governor by an 
officer in the royal service named Bobadilla, who 


in chains. His guards, men of power and standing, 
would have removed his fetters. 

“No,” said Columbus, proudly, “their Majesties 
commanded me by letter to submit to whatever 
Bobadilla should order in their name. I will wear 
these fetters until they order them to be taken off, 
and I will preserve them afterward as relics and 
memorials of the reward of my services.” 

He kept his word, and the chains were buried 
with him. 

The last panel, “The Death of Columbus,” has 
for its left and right support the brother of Colum- 
bus and Charles VIII. of France. 

Pinzon, a rich merchant and mariner, who aided 
Columbus with service and money, stands on the 
right. On the left is John I. of Portugal. 

It is an affecting picture, and calculated to teach 
an enduring lesson of the world’s ingratitude. | 
The old priest holds up the cross, and implores 
him to turn his dying eyes upon it. A friend or 
two weep at his bedside. 

Some good woman, of kin to him, it may be, 
holds the head that has thought so wisely upon her 
bosom. Almost a martyr at the time of his death, 
now he is held by a grateful people in equal re- 
spect with our own Washington. 

The one discovered a continent on which were 
planted the germs of a mighty nation. The other 

was the father and saviour of that nation, which 
owes its existence to the life, faith and suffering 
of Christopher Columbus. 
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For the Companion. 


BETWEEN TWO ENEMIES. 


During the second war with England, an Ameri- 
can privateer cruised along the western coast of 
Africa, touching at different points to take in water 
or provisions, or chasing English vessels into 
rivers, bays and inlets. At that time American pri- 
vateers were to be found in nearly every quarter 
of the globe. The American merchants had large 
interests at stake on the ocean, and they fitted out 
many fast-sailing privateers. 

When one of these swift craft captured an 
English brig off Cape St. Vincent, the captain of 
the British ship exclaimed, “What? a Yankee 
privateer in this part of the world!” 

“Ay, ay, sir, and they’ll soon be found in the 
Thames,” politely replied the Yankee captain. 
To this rejoinder the Englishman could only mut- 
ter aloud, “‘Extro’nary, extro’nary !” 

The Yankee, a small privateer, in an: eventful 
cruise of one hundred and fifty days had explored 
more of the western coast of Africa than any other 
American vessel. She had cruised all through the 
South Atlantic, threatening the British commerce 


seemed to have no effect in intercepting the heat 
of the sun’s rays. 

The Yankee had not seen a sail of any kind for 
several days, and the monotony of the voyage 
was becoming unbearable. 

About this time an English ship hove in sight, 
and a general stir among the crew denoted the in- 
terest they took in the discovery. Every sail of 
the privateer was set, and a chase began at once. 

The Englishman soon discovered that he was 
pursued, and quickened his speed. But the craft 
was an old merchantman, rigged with clumsy and 


| ill-fitting sails, and heavily laden with ivory, rare 


woods, shells and hides. 





A Fight on a 


River. 


Her progress was slow compared with that of the 
free and buoyant craft that was pursuing her. 

At first the English ship headed seaward, with 
the evident intention of attempting an escape on 
the wide seas. But the Yankee overhauled her so 
rapidly that this plan was abandoned. 

Suddenly she hauled around, and changed her 
course, heading directly for the coast, a few miles 
ahead. 

The captain of the Yankee was not acquainted 
with the rivers, bays and inlets along the shore. 
Very likely the captain of the English merchant- 
man knew the place well. It was good policy to 
capture her before she could enter the mouth of 
some river. 

The chase became exciting. The sails were 
crowded on the Yankee, while the captain paced 
her deck excitedly. The crew stood at their posts. 


| Every effort was made to increase the speed of the 


vessel; but it soon became apparent that the mer- 


| chantman had a lead sufficient to enable her to 


reach the shore first. 

“We’re creeping along like a snail,” said the 
captain of the Yankee, looking critically at the 
rigging. 

“We’re doing the best we can, sir,” replied the 
first mate. “We have every sail set, and every- 
thing in order. It is the wind, sir, that is to blame.” 

The captain walked to the bow of his vessel and 
scanned the escaping merchantman. She was 
within half a mile of a densely wooded promon- 
tory, which seemed to jut far out into the water. 

The English vessel was losing ground, but she 
was also approaching the wooded promontory. 

“Is there a river behind that point of land?” 
asked the captain. 

No one knew, for no one had sailed that coast 
before. 

“Well, if it isn’t too late we may cripple her. Get 
the forward guns ready, and aim high. Don’t in- 
jure the hull, for I fancy she has a valuable cargo. 
But give it to the rigging hot and heavy.” 

Two long-range cannon were pointed over the 
bow of the privateer. In a minute or two they 
opened fire. 

The top of the Englishman’s mizzen-mast came 
crashing down, carrying with it the heavy upper 
sails. Then the forward mast received two heavy 
shots, which tore it from its position, and carried 
it against the stout mizzen-mast, where it hung 
swinging in the breeze. 

The sails were tattered and torn; but the mer- 
chantman continued on her course, the English 
flag flying from the mast’s stump. 

The captain of the Yankee signalled for a sur- 
render, but no answer was returned. 

The firing was renewed, the shots this time 
being aimed at the big black hull, which loomed up 
as a conspicuous mark, 

“Sink her, sink her! Anything but let her es- 
cape,” shouted the captain, aiming one of the guns 
himself. 

But the merchantman continued on her course, 





with Cape Colony, and then, following the shore, 
she sailed through the Gulf of Guinea, passed the 
Cape Verde Islands, the Canaries and Azores, and 
finally recrossed the ocean and entered Newport 
harbor. 

During this eventful trip in little explored 
waters, she had captured eight prizes, numerous 
prisoners, sixty-two cannon, and about three hun- 
dred thousand dollars’ worth of property. 

She had also accomplished a great deal in explor- 
ing a coast that was as yet but poorly mapped out 
for mariners, and in bringing back to this country 

| accounts of a land that is now exciting the interest 
and wonder of the world. Some strange speci- 
mens of plants and vines were also brought to 
America by the crew of the Yankee. 

One intensely hot day the privateer was moving 
slowly before a light breeze, not far from the 
| mouth of the Kongo river. The decks were scorch- 
| ing to the touch, and the awnings stretched across 


and a few minutes later she rounded the head of 
the promontory and disappeared from sight. 

Although crippled and badly injured, she was 
still able to stem the current and direct her course 
up stream. 

The firing had to cease, but the anger of the 
Yankee’s captain increased. His prize was out of 
sight, but it had not yet escaped. 

“I'll chase them across the whole continent,” he 
said; “but I’ll have them!” 

Presently the Yankee rounded the same promon- 
tory. A black, muddy river discharged itself into 
the ocean on the opposite side of the headland, all 
along the banks of which the clustering trees and 
dark, coiling, spiky undergrowth formed such an 
impenetrable mass that it did not seem possible 
for man to enter it. 

The river had several small mouths; it was like 
a series of small lakes or ponds, separated here 
jand there by dense lines of trees, bushes and 
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grass. It was a place in which a vessel might |the Vlack savages had made the two enemies 


readily escape an enemy, for she could run up one 
branch of the stream and be out of sight while her 
pursuer was searching near by. 

When the Yankee rounded the headland no signs 
of the merchantman could be discovered. The 
captain studied the problem before him, and lost 
some time in coming to a conclusion. If he sailed 
up the river the merchantman might lie concealed 
near the mouth, ready to escape to the ocean when 
the coast was clear. 

On the other hand, the prize might go straight up 





the river, and find some hiding-place under the 
dense, overhanging banks, where discovery would | 
be impossible. The captain weighed the chances | 
well before attempting anything definite. He 
cruised back and forth near the mouth of the 
stream, keeping the ocean well in sight. 

“We must leave a watch behind here to signal if | 
she comes back while we are going up the river,’’ 
the captain said to his first mate. ‘We can leave 
several men on the headland, with a small howitzer 
to warn us. They can —~” 

The captain’s words were cut short by a peculiar 
sound. From out of the woods a series of savage 
yells blended with the sharp reports of fire-arms 
in an indistinct roar. 

The chattering of the monkeys and the cries of 
birds were suddenly hushed by these sounds. 
Every sailor on board the Yankee looked in aston- 
ishment toward the wall of trees. 

The shouts and yells continued, but the firing 
gradually dwindled down to a few stray shots. 

“Follow up the sounds,” shouted the captain of 
the Yankee. ‘Let every man prepare for action. 
Keep the guns loaded and in position.” 


| to construct the immense raft train, preparatory 


| which was put into several small rafts, each con- 





The prow of the privateer cut 
through the muddy waters of the 
river gallantly. A stiff breeze 
had sprung up from the ocean, 
and the heavy canvas was filled 
so that very good speed was pos- 
sible. 

As the boat proceeded the banks 
of the river closed in upon it. 
The river wound and twisted 
about so that the view ahead and 
behind was entirely cut off. On 
both sides was a dense African 
forest. 

It was not difficult to fix the 
direction from whence the sounds 
came. As the Yankee proceeded 
they became louder and fiercer. 

Suddenly, in turning a curve in 
the stream, the cause of the 
tumult became apparent. 

The English merchantman, in 
her endeavor to escape, had tried 
to conceal herself in a deep creek 
that ran into the river. The inter- 
lacing boughs overhead, and the 
twining mass of leaves and vines 
on each side, afforded excellent 
opportunity for this; but unfortu- 
nately another circumstance had 
not been well considered. 

A large band of African savages 
had been concealed behind the 
leafy wall. They had followed 
the ship up to her hiding-place, 
and as she approached the land, 
they had rushed out of the bushes 
in a body, boarded the ship, and 
attacked the small crew. 

The Englishmen resisted the 
onslaught of the savages bravely, 
but on account of the suddenness 
of the attack and the numbers of 
the savages, they had been driven to the stern of | 
their vessel, where they were unable to use their 
two cannon. 

The battle was sadly one-sided, and the crew 
were anticipating horrible torture from their sav- 
age captors, when the Yankee suddenly hove in 
sight. 

Although the vessel was an enemy, the hard- 
pressed crew of Englishmen gave a cheer, and 
shouted for help. The savages were swarming all 
over the prize, but they hesitated a moment when 
the reinforcement appeared. 

Then with one accord the blacks hurled a shower 
of arrows and spears at the Yankee. 

The two heavy cannon upon the forward deck 
of the privateer were aimed at the crowd of sav- 
ages, and when they were discharged dozens of 
blacks were swept into the river. 

Again and again the guns were fired, carrying | 
death and destruction with them. 

The merchantman was finally cleared of most of | 
the savages, and several sailors sprang from the | 
deck of the Yankee and fastened a line to her | 
stern. | 

The vessel was gradually hauled out into mid- | 
stream, and the few savages remaining on board, 
becoming frightened, plunged into the water. | 
Meanwhile, hundreds of other savages had col- 
lected on both banks, and showers of arrows and 
spears whizzed over the decks of the two vessels. 

But the prize was secured, and the Englishmen | 
saved from a horrible death at the hands of a race 
whom they believed to be cannibals. 

The work of getting out of the river was a long, 
tedious and dangerous one. The savages, cha- 
srined at their repulse, appeared determined to 
redeem their honor. They followed the two ves- 
sels, and at every turn in the river made a desper- 
ate stand; but the heavy cannon of the Yankee 
put them to flight. 

Two or three large boats, propelled by oars and 
poles, and loaded down with black warriors, put 
Out into the stream, and attempted to board the 
privateer; but again the cannon dispersed them. 

Not until the mouth of the river was reached did 
the crews of the two vessels feel that all danger had 
passed. Then the wounded and dying were cared 
for. All the Englishmen were transferred to the 
deck of the Yankee, where they received medical 
aid. 


| 


The captain of the merchantman was only too 
ready to surrender to the Yankee’s captain, and in 
So doing he said that he considered him a friend 
rather than an enemy. The common danger from 


| 








friends. The cargo of the merchantman was either 
transferred to the hold of the Yankee or thrown 
everboard, and the ill-fated vessel then scuttled. 


GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 


——- ++ 
For the Companion. 


AN EXCITING EXPERIENCE. 


Several years ago I was employed by a lumber 
company on one of the streams that flow from the 
north into the St. Lawrence, first as assistant sur- 
veyor, and afterward, when the logs had been 
floated out to the mouth of the stream, in helping 


to its being “tugged”’ down the river. 
We had a million and a half feet of lumber, 





taining one hundred thousand feet and upward, | 
in order that it might the more readily pass through 
the rapids. 

On each end of each raft, fore and aft, were high | 
row-locks with immense oars secured to them to 
prevent their being lost overboard when shooting 
the rapids. A crew of sturdy river-men manipula- 
ted the oars when needful. There were upon each 
raft, in addition to these men, a cook, a pilot, and 
one or two spare men for cases of emergency. 

I had never gone down the St. Lawrence on a 
timber-raft. I was curious to experience the 
excitement and dangerous pleasure of shooting 
the rapids, and engaged to go as a spare man. 

The first four days after we started were exceed. 
ingly monotonous. We were towed smoothly along. 














Saved from the Falls. 


Three times a day the cook served out to us rude | 
meals from his ever-seething pot, hung over a fire | 
built on the raft. We ate hungrily, sitting in vari- 
ous attitudes about the raft. 

3etween meals we lounged about, at times lying 
flat on the logs in dreamy content. 

At dawn on the fourth morning, we heard a far- 
off murmur of waters, which soon deepened toa 
sullen roar. Every man was at ence upon the 
alert. 

The pilot gave orders; the tug cast off, and left 
us to our own pluck and skill. The cables and 
chains were drawn in and secured with a great 
rattling and shouting, and each raft was left to 
battle with the waters for itself. 

The men were at the oars with strong hand and 
keen eyes. On we went; the water began to swirl 
and growl around us. Swifter, faster we darted 
on, until, on the brink of the first rapid, the men 
suddenly dropped their oars to escape the blinding 
spray that dashed over the forward part of the | 
raft. 

We were fairly into the midst of the boiling, | 
whirling Coteau Rapid; but we were soon out of 
it. This was nothing to what would follow, the 
pilot told us. 

We had scarcely recovered our breath, in the 


| stretch of comparatively calm water at the foot of 
| the Coteau, when the roar of Cedar Rapids greeted 


us, and we prepared to run its hazardous length. 

Bounding forward, we were tossed hither and 
thither in the mad flood, with every joint and tim- 
ber in the raft creaking and shrieking. 

As each “shoot” was safely taken, we drew a 
long breath, our tense muscles relaxed, and I, at 
least, was quite limp. 

Another rapid lay just beyond us, “Old Split- 
Rock,” it is called, because, in the midst of the 
boiling current, here contracted to a narrow chan- 
nel, a huge jagged rock disputes the river-man’s 
advance, threatening to wreck and crush his craft. 

The rafts rushed on, bounding and rocking 
seemingly to destruction. Every man grasped the 
thing nearest at hand, and held his breath while 
the raft lurched beneath him, careened, bounded 
almost out of the water, and then dashed on as if 
to its doom. It struck, indeed, and was swung 
half-way round by the shock, but rebounded, and 
raked the whole length of its side against the 
jagged rock, splintering the great pines from stem 
to stern. But good, honest work was put into that 
raft. It held together, as the mad current swept 
us past and out of another danger. Half the crew 
had been thrown flat on the raft by the sudden 
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shock, and I looked them over anxiously, expect- 
ing to find some man missing. 

The raft-master who descends the next rapid, 
the famous Lachine, adds to his already full corps 
of men a cautious and vigilant Indian pilot. 

Our rafts were not expected so soon, and it took 
time to find a sufficient number of red helmsmen. 
While we were anchored there, waiting for their 
arrival, we lay down in the sun and tried to recover 
our nerve. 

The regular pilot—an old, weather-beaten woods- 
man, who had worked on the rivers and canals 
many years of his life—took matters serenely. 

“That last run was about the closest shave I ever 
had at that place, and no mistake!” he muttered, 
looking back to where the spray and foam of Old 
Split-Rock glittered in the strong sunlight. “A 


little more, and we’d have gone to Guinea. 1} 


reckon, though, that we didn’t fare much worse 
than some of the rest of them,” he added, as the 


| Sounds of repairing came from the other rafts, | 


and many detached logs floated past. 


“I never come down these rapids,” the pilot | 


went on, “but I think of the scowful of men that 


were rescued from going over Niagara some years | 


ago.” 

“A raft couldn’t go over Niagara with a chanee 
of a whole log being found afterward, to say noth- 
ing of the fate of the crew,” I suggested. 

“That’s very true what you say, and, before that 
time I speak of, nothing had ever gone over Niag- 
ara alive, I believe, but a pair of geese on the old 
schooner Michigan, that was sent over the Falls a 
good many years ago for an experiment. It wasa 
rather cruel one, too, for on that voyage three 
bears, two foxes, a buffalo, a raccoon, a cat and a 








dog and two 
other geese that 
were never heard 
from, were forced to 

take passage. 
“I was about seven years old 
then, and remember the day very 
well. Great crowds of people gathered 

to see the experiment. 

“An old Lake captain towed the schooner as 
near the first rapid as he dared, and then cut her 
off to her fate. Just as she was about entering 
the current, the poor dumb passengers began to 
suspect danger. Two of the bears instantly plunged 
overboard and swam ashore, in spite of the cur- 
rent. The other bear was seen climbing the mast 
as the schooner plunged into the rapids; but at the 


| same moment the masts went by the board, and 


that was the last of that bear. 

“The other animals ran about in great distress. 
The schooner now whirled around in the terrible 
commotion, and went stern on into the third rapid. 
The next moment she shot like a flash over Horse- 
shoe. 

“Nothing survived but two geese, and every 
timber in the old craft was smashed to atoms. 

“But the incident I first spoke of happened when 
I worked up the Lakes. I was born near Chip- 
pewa, and I’ve worked about there a great deal. 
At the time some business was carried on between 
Chippewa and the towns above, and all kinds of 
craft plied on the river. 

“This day a large, clumsy old scow loaded heav- 
ily was on its way up to Buffalo. It had two horses 
in the tow, and four men to manage her. Where 


the natural channel of Chippewa Creek makes into | 


the Niagara, there was a big bend; and to shorten 
the distance a cut was made on the upper side 
through which all the boats and rafts ply. It took 
them farther away from the swift current that even 
here feels the terrible power of the Falls. 

“Well, as the scow’s bow was going around the 


| bend out into the Niagara, it ran into a timber-raft 


that was on the point of turning into the cut. The 
raft was hugging the shore closely, and being too 
unwieldy to change its course, it forced the scow 
to the outside. 

“The horses on the tow were whipped to keep 
the line taut and above contact, but it became en- 
tangled on some snag in the raft and parted, and 
the scow was adrift with nothing to stop her. 

“Horror-stricken, the crew shouted to the rafts- 
men to get a boat and pull for their rescue. Ina 
moment one of them was racing toward the town 
near by, shouting the terrible news. 

“Almost quicker than it takes to tell it, every one 
that could run was racing down the Creek toward 
the cut, some shouting ‘Get a boat!’ while others, 
more practical, were hurriedly hunting for one. 

“Meanwhile, the scow could not wait for any 
one. It had been caught by the current on the 
outside of the island between the cut and the main 
channel, and was speeding along toward the rapids 
at a terrible rate. 
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| “Some of the men on the scow were shouting 

| and beckoning wildly to us for rescue. One knelt 
in the bottom, and with white, set face, was trying 
to prepare for death. 

| By this time the shores were lined with agonized 
people, shouting, crying and wringing their hands 
in excitement. There was no rescuing boat as yet 
in sight; it was at a time of day when the most of 
them were in use. 

| “We had about given up hope. The scow was 

| rapidly driving to destruction, with the poor fel- 
lows helpless and desperate, shrieking for succor. 

| “Suddenly a boat shot into sight on the Creek 

| and on into the Niagara. 

| ‘It?s Louis Gilbert! He’ll save ’em! Don’t 
give up! Helpiscoming!’ They sent one cheer- 

| ing shout after another out to the hopeless men. 

| “It looked desperate enough, but Gilbert was a 

bold, powerful river-man, and if any one on earth 

could save them we felt that he could do it. 

“Away he sped with the current, on, on, nearer 
| and nearer, till only a few yards of black water 
lay between them. 
| “He strained every muscle. The deafening roar 
of the rapids close ahead almost drowned his 
| voice, as he shouted to the imperilled men to jump 
for their lives as he came up with them. 

“They did not need urging. The moment he 
same alongside they jumped; and instantly the 
little boat, now low in the water from its heavy 
load, was turned with mighty strokes toward shore, 
fighting every inch as the merciless current dragged 
it down toward the rapids. 

“<He’ll never make it!’ ‘They’re lost!’ was what 
every one said on shure. The women covered their 
faces with their aprons, and some fell on their 

knees to pray. None but: the 
stoutest of us could watch the 
brave fellow’s struggles. 

“Now he seemed to be gain- 
ing; then a wave would catch 
his little craft and toss it off its 
course into the powerful cur- 

went rapidly down 
stream, and yet he drew slowly 
toward the shore. It did not seem 
possible that he could make it 
before the full force of the rapids 
caught him. 

“But Gilbert kept his head 
through it all, and made his cal- 
culations as coolly as an old gen- 
eral. We could see now that he 
was making for the upper end 
of an island just at the brink of 
the rapids, and not far from the 
Canada shore. If he could get 
behind its sheltering sides, where 
the channel was comparatively 
quiet, there was hope yet of de- 
liverance. 

“Gilbert bent all his strength, 
not only for the sake of the rest, 
but for his own life. I’m not 
ashamed to say that I could not 
stand the sight, and turned away. 

“But the next momenta ringing 
cheer went up that could be heard 
; amile. I knew that he had made 

the channel, and the crew was saved.” 
| As the old pilot ended his story, the boat-load of 
| Indians arrived. Anchor was weighed, and after 
| due preparation we started on our last perilous 

run, down the Lachine, with every man at his post 
and on his guard. The old Canadian’s story had 
| not given me an increased sense of security. 

| On we went in the swift current with the speed 
}of a race-horse, every oarsman bending to his 
| work at the gruff commands of the dusky pilot. 

| Now we meet the dash and foam of Lachine. 
| Down we go, head on. We feel for just a second 
| that the bottom has dropped out of everything. 

We toss, lurch, bound this way and that. The 
| water and foam fly over us, drenching us to the 
| skin. 
| Such a roar is in our ears that the wild shouts of 

the pilot can scarcely be heard. Now we grind and 
| pound over a jagged rock, lying low below the 
foam. The raft groans, trembles, reels and whirls 
}around. Its every timber is working and striving 
| to break free. We cling to it with a desperate grip, 
|/commending our unworthy selves to the Power 
that controls even the Niagaras. 

The next moment we were through. All perils lie 
| behind us. The sun was shining brightly, and we 
| thank our lucky star for safety—vowing mentally 
that our rash experiment shall never be repeated. 





JAMES HALLECK. 
<+o>—_—_— 
For the Companion, 


THE APACHE INDIANS IN ALABAMA. 


Nothing could be more novel and picturesque 
than the village of Apache Indians just outside 
the walls of the barracks at Mt. Vernon, Ala- 
bama. The military post is occupied by the Nine- 
teenth United States Infantry. The force of con- 
trast is here illustrated. Within the walls are the 
highest refinement and courtesy, represented by 
the army officers and their families; without, the 
utmost barbarism, typified by the Apache, his 
squaw or squaws, and their domestic belongings. 

The huts of the Apaches are dotted about with- 
out regard to regularity, and their architecture is 
peculiar to themselves. Many Indians still prefer 
to live in tents, where they sleep on the earth, or 
simply raised therefrom by a few pieces of wood 
and straw. But most of them have log-houses, 
which are built with two bedrooms, one at each 
end of the structure, and a square open space be. 
tween the two. This space serves for hall, parlor, 
kitchen and pantry. 

The cooking is done in the centre of this space, 
over a wood fire, and the smoke blows where it 
likes. After a little observation of this method 
of cooking one feels as he fancies a smoked her- 
ring might feel. 

The squaws, as a rule, are unsociable and little 
disposed to make friends with white women who 
visit them, probably on account of long suppres- 








sion of the social instincts. They sit most of the 
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I spoke to her of Hulda, one of the Carlisle 
students, who had been brought to Mt. Vernon 
recently, and was dying of consumption. 
‘‘Where will poor Hulda go when she dies ?”” I 


time on a piece of cloth spread on the ground, and 
make fancy bead-work. 

This work is quite pretty and often artistic, and 
is done with mathematical precision. ‘The women 
count the beads, and are so intent on their work | asked. 
that they seldom raise their heads when visitors| Without a word, Daisy stooped quickly down 
stand over them. . Like Diogenes, their only | and dug a grave with her little red fingers. Then, 
desire seems to be 
that you get out of 
their sunshine, for 
they glare savagely 
when their light is 
obstructed. 

That redoubtable 
old savage, Geron- 
imo, who carried fire 
and destruction along 
his path through Ari- 
zona and Northern 
Mexico, now goes to 
and fro as peacefully 
as a lamb. 





COMPANION. _ 


of Prussia he has never held office. He has been 
always in opposition. 

Yet, although leading a group of members very 
rarely numerous, by his talents and parliamen- 
tary skill he made the Centre party a compact 
force. More than once Prince Bismarck found 
it necessary to purchase the support of Wind- 
thorst to carry measures which he deemed neces- 
sary, by relaxing the laws against the Roman 
Catholics, which he had himself proposed. Thus 
Windthorst himself long wielded a power hardly 
inferior to that of a minister of the crown. 

He was a man of great tact and prudence as 
well as of uncompromising truth to his own con- 
victions, and by his high character as well as by 
his personal and intellectual qualities, inspired 
universal respect. 

Is is not improbable that the inability to find a 
chief who will be able to fill his place may result 
in lessening appreciably the influence of the 
Centre. 


APRIL 9, 1891. 





9. It is well to bear in mind that no building 
whatever can be made strong enough to resisi 
| the tornado at the point where its force is great- 
|est; nor is it possible to change the course of a 
tornado by discharging cannon-balls into it, nor 
|by exploding dynamite in any quantity. Still 
| less can the fatal cloud be dispersed by the use of 
any electrical contrivance. 
Lieutenant Finley’s advice to families living in 
the Southwest, where these disturbances oftenest 
occur, is to make a tornado-cave for themselves, 
and effect a special tornado-insurance upon their 
buildings. 
———+or—_—__—_——_ 


HIS MOTHER. 


A pathetic story is on the police record of New 
Orleans, which has a meaning and lesson for every 
young man and woman. 

A grave, middle-aged man, whose appearance 
indicated refinement and culture, appeared one 
morning at the Central Police Station of New 












































He condescended 
to shake hands with 
me, and we exchang- 
ed the compliments 
of the season; but 
for all his meekness 
I felt better for the knowledge 
that ever-vigilant soldiers, with guns 
in their hands, had their eyes upon 
him and all the band. 

Geronimo has lately been awarded 
a medal for services in the school at 
Mt. Vernon. He sits ina large red 
chair and holds a long stick, with 
which he ever and anon “pokes” a 
misbehaving boy, and reduces him to 
silence. 

The teacher uses every means to 
thank and flatter Geronimo for this, 
since she would, without his assist- 
ance, be quite powerless to enforce 
obedience. Giles, another Apache, who 
had learned some English at the school in oe 
lisle, confided to me that ‘Geronimo no like | 
white man clothes, he like Injun clothes.” | 
Nevertheless, he was buttoned up to the throat | 
in a military coat with brass buttons. 

Recently the commanding officer at Mt. Vernon | 
distributed among the Indians some military 
clothing which had become a little obsolete in 
pattern, but was warm and well-made. The suits 
were trimmed, according to the branch of the ser- 
vice for whose use they were intended, with three 
colors. The Indians invariably selected the gar- 
ments which were trimmed with red. 

The women and children are given flannel, 
calico, and all things needful for garments, but it 
is next to impossible to make them keep their 
clothing. On the first warm day they sell it for a 
very little money, with which they often purchase 
whiskey. They even exchange their garments 
for a dog, for scraps of sugar-cane, or any article 
that suits their whim. 
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Daisy, the Apache Girl. 


rising, she pointed to the blue sky overhead. 1 
felt, in seeing this little gesture, that this 
ignorant child had as much hope as the most 
enlightened. The most learned would not better 
express their faith. Through the dark and gloom 
of the grave, her friend would rise to peace and 
rest and worlds unknown. G. R. 


THE RIVER. 


Through solemn woods and meadows gay 
With flowers, by many a happy home 
roam. 


I part 
The mighty city’s restless heart. 
Into the ocean’s endless deep 
I swee 
And sleep. 
—Chicago Post. 


—~9e—___—__——_ 


GERMAN POLITICS. 





All of them seem averse to too much clothing. 
Two boys were promenading up and down, arm 
in arm, who had divided one suit between them. 
One urchin wore the coat and the other the trou- 
sers. ‘Their red skins formed a striking contrast 
above and below. 

Natchey, the hereditary chief, is by all odds 
the handsomest and most warrior-like Apache in 
the band. His tall, straight figure, clear-cut 
features and long black hair approach most nearly 
to our romantic conception of the aboriginal kings 
of the forest. 

Since General Crook’s recent visit to the 
Apaches, Natchey has looked very dogged and 
crestfallen. General Crook told him, through 
the cowboy interpreter, that his want of faith and 
honor in failing to keep his compact had brought 
much suffering and humiliation on his people. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that the government 
will soon give these poor pent-up people their 
promised farms, and let them make the experi- 
ment of leading lives of more activity. Their 
enforced idleness and hampered existence are 
destroying them, physically and morally. 

The most attractive feature of the Apache vil- 
lage is the new school-house, made in New York, 
and recently erected with the Indians’ help. The 
teachers are earnest Christian women, sent by a 
society composed of humane and wealthy ladies 
of Boston. The boys and girls are taught in the 
morning, the men and women in the afternoon. 

On Sundays religious services are held in the 
same building, and Bible stories are taught the 
Indians, with the aid of large, brightly colored 
charts. The singing, with melodeon accompani- 
ment, is entered into with the greatest zest by all 
the Indians. They know many hymns, and the 
joyous voices of the children rise in jubilant 
strains. 

One little Apache girl, named Daisy, in whom 
I felt great interest, was always singing in and 
out of school. She was neat and clean-faced, 
and in many instances showed as much innate 
and natural refinement as any child of her age I 
have ever seen. 

The hymns seemed to impress her young mind 


For twenty years Berlin, the capital of the 
German Empire, has been often the centre of 
interesting and exciting political events. This 
| has been even more true perhaps of the past two 
years, since the beginning of the present reign, 
| which has been one of many and sometimes 
| startling surprises. 
| Itis now a little more than a year since Prince 
| Bismarck, who had been the leading spirit of the 
|German Empire ever since its establishment in 
| 1871, resigned the Chancellorship, and retired to 
|.private life at Friedrichsruhe; but while the 
| Prince has not been in office, he has been very 
| often heard from. 

It seems as if, not having expected his resigna- 
| tion to be taken seriously, he has been embittered 
| by discovering that the young Emperor could get 
| along without him, and has been so free in his 
| criticisms on the conduct of the government as 
| to call forth on at least one occasion a public re- 
| buke from the Emperor. 

| Meanwhile Bismarck’s successor, General Von 
| Caprivi, made a good impression on assuming 
| the Chancellorship, especially by the conciliatory 
| and liberal tone of his first speeches in the Reichs- 
| tag, or Parliament. His administration since, 
| moreover, seems to have been a prudent and 
capable one. 

Recently, however, it has been stated that Bis- 
| marck, weary of the monotony of a private sta- 
tion after so many years of great power and 


The young Emperor shows as yet no dispo- 
sition to pause in his career of political activity 
and change. He is said to be still zealously at 
work upon his schemes for bettering the condition 
of the German workingmen; and he has not yet 
returned to Bismarck’s severe policy of repress- 
ing the Socialist agitators. 

The German army has not only recently been 
increased, but the Emperor has introduced some 
reforms into it; one being, to better the position 
of soldiers of humble birth who rise to be officers. 

The Emperor, in short, continues to absorb 
himself in the affairs and problems of the mighty 
Empire and people he has been called on to rule 
over, and to be conspicuous in the eyes of the 
world. It remains to be seen whether his political 
ideas will turn out in the end to be wise ones. 


—_——+oo——__—_—_ 


DEAREST NOT COSTLIEST. 
Those are vaio things we pay for, be they stones for 
erowns of kings ; 

was precious and the peerless are unpriced, sym- 
Lovers do not speak with jewels—flowers alone can 
plead for them, 

And one fragrant memory cherished is far dearer than 

agem. 
—John Boyle O’ Reilly. 


—_—__—_«@r— 





THE TORNADO SEASON. 


During the last thirteen years the weather bu- 
reau at Washington has paid particular attention 
to cyclones and tornadoes, with a view to ascer- 
tuining their nature, force, direction, and the best 
means of escaping from them. 

Lieutenant Finley, of the United States Army, 
who gave the readers of The Companion last year 
an admirably clear idea of “the birth of a bliz- 
zard,”’ has been for many years in charge of this 
subject, and has elicited several facts important 
for all people to know and remember—among 
them the following: 

1. Tornadoes occur in the United States during 
every month of the year, but are most frequent in 
April, May, June and July, when the air nearest 
the earth may be exceedingly hot while the upper 
air is cold. They may and do occur in every 
part of the country, but are more common in 
the great central plain than elsewhere; and are 
least frequent—indeed they are extremely un- 
common—in the mountainous regions. 


Orleans, handed his card to the officer in charge, and 
asked leave to inspect the prisoners in the woman’s 
ward. The Sergeant recognizing his name as that 
of a Western merchant, granted the request. 


Among the wretched women awaiting trial was 
one over sixty years of age, arrested for drunken- 
ness and vagrancy. Her rags and squalor, and the 
bloated face peering out of white, uncombed hair 
could not hide the traces of a certain dignity of 
bearing. 

The stranger went up to her, looked her in the 
face and took her hand in his, but she stared at 
him without recognition, and mumbled drunkenly. 
He turned away abruptly, unable to speak for a 
time. ‘Then he said to the Sergeant: 

“This is my mother. I will look out for her. She 
shall never trouble you again.” 

After the necessary formalities she was released, 
and he took her away. Her story was asad and 
painful one. 

Her husband had died when her child was an 
infant. She had made no effort to support it, but 
putting it into a Home for friendless children had 
given herself up to a profligate life. The boy was 
adopted by a stranger and taken to California. 
There he grew up, received a good education, 
went into business and was successful; but through 
all these comfortable happy years he felt a restless 
longing to find his mother, to save her from misery 
and shame, and make her old age pure and honor- 
able. 

He came to the East, and employed agents to 
find her. It was after long-continued search that 
he had discovered her, on this morning, among the 
drunken outcasts of a police court. 

The next day, sober and clothed, though not in 
her right mind, she was taken by her son to_his 
distant home. Whether or not in the little remnant 
of life that was left to her she reformed her habits, 
and rewarded his long years of pious self-sacrifice 
with one gleam of mother’s love, there is no record 
to tell. 

But surely each one of us when we read this 
unfinished story, and think of the love which im- 
pelled this man to seek out and care for this de- 
graded woman, simply because she had given him 
birth, must turn back to our own homes, and ask 
ourselves how we deal with the woman sitting 
there, to whom we owe not only life but motherly 
care and devotion. 

Do we repay her in love like to hers? 


UNUSUALLY SEVERE. 


Spring comes with a peculiar welcome this year, 











2. Tornadoes almost always occur in the after- 
noon, between half-past three and five o’clock. 


United States is one hundred and forty-six a 
year. 

4. The signs of an approaching tornado are 
similar to those which indicate a coming thunder- 
storm, namely, a low and falling barometer, an 
intense, oppressive heat, an absence of wind and 
an accumulation of threatening clouds. 

5. The clouds which indicate a tornado gather 
in the west or southwest, and move toward the 
east or northeast. If there is danger in them, 
there is soon observed a violent commotion in the 
mass of black clouds, a rushing toward the cen- 
tre, while at the point where the observer stands 
the air is hot and almost motionless. Soon there 
is heard a great roaring noise, and then is seen 
the onward rush of the funnel-shaped cloud. 

6. The line of safety at such a moment is 
toward the northwest. If the observer faces the 
storm, let him turn directly to the right, and 
make the best time he can. The strength of the 





| unceasing activity, intends to be a candidate for 
the Reichstag, and reappear in that old arena of 
| his triumphs as an independent member. It has 
been rumored, also, that the Emperor desires 
Bismarck to return to his old post; but this has 
not thus far been confirmed. 
| It is certain that Bismarck, holding an inde- 
pendent seat in the Reichstag, with all his high 
prestige and his still surviving influence over vast 


source of embarrassment, if not worse, to his 
successor and the imperial government. 

The death of the veteran Doctor Windthorst, 
the very able and vigorous leader of the Centre, 
or Catholic, party of Prussia, is an event of con- 


| tornado is near its southern edge. The thing to 
| do is to get out of its path, or to seek some refuge 
below the surface of the ground. 

7. Lieutenant Finley remarks that sufficient 
time is usually afforded for escape if people will 
| keep cool and make no false steps. 
| If they run to the east they must soon be over- 
| taken by a tornado moving from fifty to a hun- 
| dred miles an hour. If they run into the woods 





house or cellar, they should avoid the easterly 
side, because if the building is destroyed it i 
that side which receives the mass of crushing 
material. 

8. In a wooden house the cellar is the safest 


3. The average number of these storms in the | 


particularly in Europe, because of the severity of 
the winter that preceded it. The American winter 
was not unfavorable to either health or enjoyment, 
but in most of the European countries the cokl 
| was of extraordinary continuance and severity. 

Even in the south of Italy, as far as Naples, they 
| had what would pass for a winter in New Jersey, 
for there were deep snows, freezing nights, and 
many of them. 

Southern France fared no better. At Autun, 

two hundred and thirty miles southeast of Paris, 
| it froze during fifty-eight successive nights, and a 
| deep snow remained on the ground as long. Many 
| leagues of country roads were abandoned, country 
| streams were frozen and lost to view, and the 
| horse-cars were generally laid up. 

| Strangest of all, wolves came down from the 
| mountains, and were seen on several nights in the 
| Streets of the city prowling about in quest of some- 
| thing to eat. 

| At Nancy, also, wolves were seen in the suburbs, 
| where thirteen of them were killed. Marseilles 
| was without water for several days, and a supply 
| had to be brought in with great difficulty from the 
| country. 

The people suffered the more because in the 
| south of Europe little preparation is made for cold 
| weather, so that American travellers find even 
| ordinary winter weather uncomfortable. 
| The French Government, as usual, came promptly 
to the relief of the people who were driven from 
| their ordinary shelters by the excessive cold. 

President Carnot had the happy idea of convert- 

ing to this use some of the large vacant edifices of 
| the recent Exhibition, particularly the Palace of 
| the Fine Arts, which presented so brilliant a scene 
during the summer of 1889. The immense interior 





numbers of German minds, would be a constant | they greatly increase their danger. If within a | WS divided into two portions by a plank partition, 


| one for men, and the other for women. A large 
|number of stoves and extemporized fireplaces 
| were set up, which sufficed to render the tempera- 
ture something more than endurable. 
The President himself made nocturnal visits to 
the building, when the inmates were sound asleep 













































siderable importance in German politics. 
Windthorst was by far the ablest leader of the 
Catholic party, and has for many years occupied 
a unique position in the politics of Prussia. 
He was a native of Hanover, and prior to the 
absorption of that kingdom by Prussia, was for a 
long time one of the most prominent men in the 


deeply. Iasked her where her father was, desir- 
ing to know something of her parents and home 
influences. She hung her head, and looked con- 
fused and embarrassed. It happened that her 
father had abandoned his family. At last she 
looked up, and pointing straight above, said, 
“Jesus my Father.” 





place; in a house of brick or stone the cellar is | upon their straw beds, and enveloped in rough but 
the most dangerous. The best preparation in a | Sufficient coverings. 

country much devastated by tornadoes is to make | _ The scene, dimly lighted by twenty lamps, was 
an excavation in the west side of the cellar, and | @¢seribed as being pecuNarly impressive, the | 


: " m | vas i vere: > sleeping 
make it sufficiently large to provide room for'| whole of the vast floor being covered by sleepin: 


- |men and women, the silence broken only by an 
every t 3 . ss ’ ly by 
| y member of the family. But even this is | j.easional cough. Inacorner of the building were 


| 
not safe unless the overhanging earth is supported | two enormous soup caldrons, and two or three 





government. But since Hanover became a part | by heavy timbers and well-constructed masonry. ! cart-loads of soup-bowls made of galvanized iron. 
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‘Before lying down, every one was served with a | 





reading Mr. Prentice’s pungent paragraphs, and | 
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Deserving Confidence.—Sufferers from Bronchial 


bowl of vegetable soup with a piece of bread, and | who bought a copy of the Journal every day, | Troubles, Coughs, Hoarseness and Sore Throat should 


in the morning with a very good bean soup with | 
bread. The French are great believers in soup, | 
especially if there goes with it a good solid chunk | 
of well-made bread. 

But the long winter has passed, and the spring is 
smiling upon both continents. It brings the joy 
and relief which a holiday affords to the school- 
boy, and for the same reason—the hard and troub- 
lesome days that went before it. 


Oe 


ABSORBED IN WORK. 


Jean Corot, the famous painter, was a patriotic 
Frenchman, but one who by no means kept pace 
with the times. So occupied was he with his work 
that he did not even hear of the coup d’état of 1851 
until two months after the new government was 
established. Then a friend found him painting a 
moonlit forest, with nymphs dancing. 

“You are happy,” said the visitor. “You paint 
things gay and smiling, and we have just changed 
the government. We have strangled the Re- 
public.” 

“My dear friend,”’ answered Corot, ‘1 have been 
so busy in making my nymphs dance that it is three 
months since I have opened a paper.” 

During the Revolution of 1848 he remained in his 
studio, working quietly, and after there had been 
three days of firing, he came down from his room 
and said to the concierge : 

“Ah, it appears that they are not content!” 

What news the concierge had to give in reply, 
Corot did not hear, for he mounted the stairs again, 
and seated himself before his easel. Even then 
he was beloved and respected by the lower classes. 
The Duke of Orleans had bought some of his pic- 
tures, and hung them in the Tuileries, and during 
the Revolution the doors of the Duke’s cabinet 
were forced open by the mob. 

A young painter, recognizing the works of Corot 
which decorated the wall, sprang before the in- 
truders and barred their passage. 

“Respect to art!’’ he exclaimed. “These are 
Corot’s!”” 

The mob contented itself with admiring them, 
and passed on. 

But though Corot did not concern himself with 
political strife, he often took an interest in the 
peaceful affairs going on about him. When Hauss- 
mann, Prefect of the Seine under Napoleon III., 
was remodelling Paris, Corot one day said to Al- 
phand, a landscape gardener engaged on the im- 
provements: 

“You are killing landscape work on canvas. 
How can you expect the painter, who has only his 
palette, to contend against artists who make ter- 
races, prepare gardens, and fix points of view so 
that people may see their beauties? Why, you 
manufacture nature!” 

“Ah, master,” replied Alphand, “these are your 
pictures that I try to copy!” 


— - +e - — 
FRESH-WATER COMMERCE. 


Probably there are few people whose attention 
has not been specially directed to the subject, who 
are aware of the magnitude of the commerce upon 
the Great Lakes. 

It has been asserted that more tons of freight 
pass through the Detroit River in a year than the 
total imports and exports of the United States for 
the same period. 

The commerce of the Great Lakes is carried 
upon more than two thousand vessels, of which 
more than half are propelled by steam. 

About six hundred schooners, some of them 
great four-masted craft, ply on the lakes during 
the five or six months when the straits and ports 
are not closed by ice. Many more are small 
schooners; and of these a large number, on the 
upper lakes, are owned and manned by hardy 
Norwegian sailors who have emigrated to this 
country. 

Steam is gradually displacing the wind as the 
motive power of the lake traffic, and steel is dis- 
placing wood as a material. The steam vessels, 
too, are constantly increasing in size. In 1886, 
there were but six steel vessels on the Great Lakes; 
in 1890 there were sixty-eight. 

At the same time that these changes in the size 
and material of vessels are taking place, a change is 
going on in their ownership. There is a smaller 
proportion of vessels owned by individuals or 
small partnerships. The traffic of the lakes is 
rapidly coming under the control of corporations 
possessing large capital. 

The two great items of freight in the vast traffic 
of the Great Lakes are ore and grain. Many mil- 
lions of tons of ore are yearly brought through the 
Sault Ste. Marie canal down the lakes. Seventy 
million bushels of wheat and four million bushels 
of flour go annually by water to Buffalo. The corn 
tonnage is still larger. 

Yet the Great Lakes are closed to navigation 
during at least six months of the year, and winters 
have been known when Lakes Superior and Mich- 
igan were frozen from shore to shore. 


READING THE JOURNAL. 


They had much trouble in the Fifty-first Con- 
gress over the business known as reading the 
journal, and it recalls an amusing incident which 
occurred in 1867 in the Kentucky Legislature, illus- 
trating the superior docility of the ordinary leg- 
islator as compared with the contentious Con- 
gressman. 

At the time referred to, George D. Prentice, the 
wit, poet and journalist, was still the editor of the 
Journal newspaper at Louisville, Ky. Other daily 
papers published at Louisville at the time were 
the Courier and the Democrat. 





One morning in the Kentucky House of Repre. | 
sentatives the usual motion was made to “dispense 
with the reading of the journal.” : | 

It had been observed that every morning when | 
this motion was made a certain member from one 


| 
of the mountain counties, who was very fond of 


would lay down his paper unread. On this par- | 
ticular morning the mountain member could con- | 
tain himself no longer. 

When the motion to dispense with the reading of 
the journal was made, he arose from his seat like 
a vision of wrath, newspaper in hand, and ad- 
dressed the Speaker in angry and peremptory 
tones. 

“Mr. Speaker,” he said, “I’ve sat here for more’n 
a week and submitted to the tyranny of this House, 
but I can’t stand it any longer without a solemn 
protest, sir. 

“Somebody, sir, has moved every morning to 
dispense with the reading of the Journal, and I’ve 
lost every paper I’ve bought for a week by it. No- 
body has ever moved to dispense with the reading 
of the Democrat or the Courier. It aint fair, Mr. 
Speaker; it aint just, and —” 

The remainder of the gentleman’s protest for 
fair play to the Journal was lost in a general burst 
of laughter such as rarely lightened the gravity of 
a border State legislator in those troublesome days. 


———_+e>—- 


SOUTHERN WIT IN WAR. 


As we are reminded by the author of “Four 
Years in Rebel Capitals,” the South, as well as 
the North, needed to exercise its sense ef humor, 
whenever that was possible, to carry it through the 
terrible strain of the war. Some of the puns, bur- 
lesques and repartee of that dreadful time have 
become locally historic. Colonel Tom August, of 
the First Virginia, was the Charles Lamb of Con- 
federate war wits, genial and ever gay. 

Early in secession days a bombastic friend ap- 
proached him with the question, ‘Well, sir, I pre- 
sume your voice is still for war?” 

“Oh yes,” replied the wit, “‘perfectly still!” 

Always to be remembered is General Zebulon 
Vance’s apostrophe to the rabbit, flying by him 
from a heavy rifle fire: “Go it, cotton-tail! If 1 
hadn’t a reputation, I’d be with you!” 

Equally forcible was the protest of the Western 
recruit, ordered on picket at Munson’s Hill: 

“Go yander ter keep ’em off! W’y, we-uns kem 
hyah ter fight th’ Yanks, an’ ef you-uns skeer ’em 
off, how’n thunder ez thar goan’ ter be a scrim- 
mage, nohow?”’ 

City Point, on the James River, was the landing 
for transports, with soldiers released from North- 
ern prisons on parole. One day a most woebegone 
and emaciated “Johnny” sat swinging his shoeless 
feet from a barrel, awaiting his turn, when a pom- 
pous Federal major remarked, to no one in partic- 
war: “It isn’t far to Richmond.” 

“Reck’n et’s near onto three thousin’ mile,” 
drawled Johnny, weakly. 

“Nonsense! You must be crazy!” retorted the 
officer, staring. 

“Wal, I ent a-reck’nin’ edzact,” was the slow 
reply. ‘Jest thought so, kinder.” 

“Oh, youdid? And why, pray?” 


‘Cause it’s took’n you-uns nigh onto foore year | 


to git thar from Wash’n’ton,” was the settling re- | 
tort. 
—_—_—~or-—_____- 
WHY GIRLS CANNOT THROW. 


Boys from time immemorial have made all man- 


try “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” They are universally 
considered superior to all other articles used for similar 
purposes, and can be freely used with safety. Sold 
only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. (Adv. 
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Dear Daughter Dorothy. 


By Miss A. G. PLYMPTON. 
With illustrations. Small 4to. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


_ROBERTS BROS., BOSTON. | 
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‘Dear Madam :-- 


Have you used Diamond Dyes? No? 

Would you if you felt sure of success ? 

Perhaps our book, ‘‘Successful Home Dye- 
ing,’ will convince you. We would like to 
send it, and will, if you ask for it by letter or 
postal; you will also be interested in the forty 
cloth samples we will send with it, showing just 
what colors the dyes give. 

If you don’t wish to take our word, ask your 
neighbor. Ten chances to one she has used them 
and can tell youall about them. There are actu- 
ally more than twenty thousand women using 
them every day. We have some days over a 
thousand letters asking for sample cards and 
Dye Books, and would like to hear from you. 
‘“*Home Art” is another valuable book on the 
use of the Dyes, which we send for a stamp. 
The other 1s free. 

WELLS, Ricuarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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ner of sport on the subject of the inability of girls | 
to throw a stone. They suppose, of course, that it | 
is a matter of knack and practice, and thata girl 

could really throw a stone with as much force as a | 
boy if she “knew how,” and threw as many. A | 
medical authority suggests another reason: 


The difference between a girl’s throwing and a 
boy’s is substantially this: The boy crooks his 
elbow and reaches back with the upper part of his 
arm about at right angles with his body, and the 
forearm at an angle of forty-five degrees. The | 
direct act of throwing is accomplished by bringing 
the arm back with a sort of snap, working every | 
joint from shoulder to wrist. | 

The girl throws with her whole arm rigid, the | 
boy with his whole arm relaxed. Why this marked | 
and unmistakable difference exists may be ex- | 
slained by the fact that the claricle or collar-bone 
n the feminine anatomy is some inches longer, 
and set some degrees lower down than in the mas- 
culine frame. 

The long, crooked, awkward bone interferes | 
with the full and free use of the arm. This is the 
reason why a girl cannot throw a stone. 


———____~@>—___—_ 


MISSED HIS CALLING. 


The world is full of people who, if we take their 
word for it, would now be rich or famous only 
that they are so unfortunate as to have missed 
their true vocation. 


Baron Rothschild one day entered an old curi- 
osity shop to buy some pee The dealer was 
all attention. He brought out all his rare old pic- 
tures, dusted them, and set them in the best light. 

“Look at this Rembrandt; quite authentic, Mon- 
sieur le Baron.” 

“Authentic, you say? You have got there a 
Raphael of the first style, which is a good deal 
more authentic.” 

“Oh! oh!” said the dealer; “why, you are a con- 
noisseur, Monsieur le Baron.” 

“1?” observed Rothschild with a sigh; “if I had 
gone into the old curiosity business I should have 
made a fortune.”—LZondon Journal. 


—— Gr 
IN THE MINORITY. 


An African traveller was recounting to a com- 
pany his hair-breadth escapes in the jungles and | 
savannas about the great equatorial lake region. | 
He had encountered there, he said, the most savage 
and bloodthirsty race of men in the world. 

“As we were marching,” the traveller related, 
“from Nmgosji to Gohangbo, we suddenly found 
ourselves in the midst of a most terrible and des- 
perate combat. And what odds! Ten to one!” 

“Were you one of the ten?” asked a bystander. 

“Sir,” said the — grandiloquently, “I 
wish you to understand that I was one of the one!” 


——— 
ESS. 


The feminine termination has fallen into disuse 
of recent years, so that poetesses and authoresses 
are now seldom mentioned; but the Chicago Mail 
calls attention to some new esses. 


A reportress on a St. Paul paper speaks of a lady 
“who is well-known as a real estate speculatress.” 
\ Pittsburg paper alludes to “the presidentress of 
the board of managers of the world’s fair;” and 
an Indianapolis paper chronicles the elopement of 
a “dime museum freakess.” 

If this matter is to go on, it is time the school 





sand-bag, anchor, 
telescope—light. 
The ‘‘Pittsburgh”’ 
*.is full of it. What 
“is of more account, 
no trouble to get it out. 
The central-draftlamps here- 
tofore have been extremely 
troublesome. Wesend primer. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, PrTTsBURGH Brass Co. 








II your roofs need repaint- 


ing, please remember that 
Dixon’s Graphite Paint will 
cover 2 or 3 times more 
surface and last 4 or 5 
times longer than any lead 
A tin 
roof, well painted, will not 


or mineral paint. 


15 years. It will pay you 


to send for circular. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


“For this relief much thanks.” 
Hamlet, Act 1, Se. 1. 


TRAOGE MARK, 


naglypt 


REGISTERED. 


Is superior to other relief materials, be- 
cause it is durable, indestructible and 
Sanitary. It does not lose any of its relief 
when hung upon the wall. It is softer in 
its lines than any of the plastic materials. 
The designs are made by competent 
artists, and faithfully represent desigr.s of 
nearly every school and period, and in 
every case are correct and elegant. It is 
inexpensive, practical and useful in the 
decoration of residences as well as public 
buildings and places of amusement. Also 
suitable for use in railway cars, but is 
primarily adapted for home decoration. 
Send for Illustrated Pamphlet. 


NEVIUS & HAVILAND, 


Sole American Agents. 
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406 Broadway, N. Y. 
This shoe was first made by 
us for use in families of a few of 
to find in thé stores 
‘neat and stylish shoes 
‘would stand Al 
| A boy’s shoe should be made 
ibe done, and at the same time 
its style may be preserved, but 
Isn’t it worth something @ 
Ask your retailer for a pair of the Heywood 
we will send them to you—Button or Lace— 
Sizes 13 to 114, $2.75; 2 to 544, $38. Three widths. 
cular, telling you how to secure 
a pair for yourself FREE. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
REFERENCE—Any National Bank, [133] 
A TOWEL. 
“Spiral”? Cotton Garden Hose. 
It does not mould, decay nor crack, and will last for 
years. 
a BLACK LINE running through Covering. 
_ BLACK LINE 


our personal friends who failed 
‘for the boys, which 

(hard wear. 

‘to stand rough usage; this can 
it costs a little extra. 

Shoes for Boys—if he doesn’t keep them, 
Send a 2-cent stamp for our cir- 
HEYWOOD BOOT & SHOE CO., 
DRIES LIKE 

Because there is no rubber covering to hold moisture. 
INSIST on getting the ~apiret., which has 
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Sample Free if you mention THE COMPANION. 
BOSTON WOVEN HOSE CoO., 
Rubber Belting and Packing, 


Boston, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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16-carat gold, sizes 4 and 5. It is as smooth 
can produce. 


that we will supply at same price. 
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Each pen is stamped with the Manufacturer's name, and is fully warranted by him. 
The reputation of Fountain Pens produced by this house is unsurpassed. The ink-holder 
is full-size, and made of best vulcanized rubber. The pen is iridium-pointed and is solid 


and easy writing a pen as good workmanship 


The Cross Pen Co. have never asked less than $3.00 each for these pens. Cur purchase 
of the entire stock of the factory enables us to offer them at a great reduction. 

Our supply is limited, and until it is exhausted we shall sell these Fountain Pens to 
our subscribers for $1.50 each. Or we will give one to any old subscriber who will send 
us a new subscriber and 50 cents additional. Postage and packing, 6 cents additional 
in all cases. We have a few with EXTRA HEAVY barrels, for use of professional men, 


Order at once if you wish to secure one on these terms. 


Publishers Youth’s Companion. PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 


























































































































































IN THE AIR. 


WATER 


Why does moisture gather on cold objects which are 
placed in a warm room ? 


Why does dew collect at night ? 
What is “the dew-point’’? 
Why do clouds often form in a clear sky? 


Distinguish between clouds and fog. 
How does water get into the air? How get out of it? 





For the Companion. 


THE CAPITOL BY MOONLIGHT. 


Last night I stood 
Beneath the shadows of those silver walls, 
Those epopoeias of the States that lift 
Their airy porticos above the seas 
Of cool magnolias, oaks and ivied halls. 
I heard no step of sentinel or guard, 
Janus had closed the doors and stolen away 
And left the marble heroes to their shrines, 
Immortal Congresses of deathless forms, 
The eternal delegates of men to Heaven, 
The final Senate of immortal truth. 








Across the trees 
The Monument’s tapering finger touched the sky, 
And o’er the still Potomac’s marshy tides 
The lights of Arlington gleamed like the stars 
In sheltered clouds, and called to thought 
The flame-tipped thunders of eventful days 
When wheeled the blue brigades in fiery air. 


The marble dome 
Hung like an outline in the dusky air. 
The form of Liberty, that dropped her flag 
When boomed the sunset gun, majestic stood, 
Her high brow dark with never-varying stars, 
Her bronze feet rising from her hemispiere, 
As though her mission yet was unfulfilled. 


The leafy squares 
Were voiceless as the latticed balconies 
Where love’s last whisper passed upon the breeze. 
Perchance some wanderer walked the idle streets, 
If so the white shaft followed him from far 
And watched him like a jealous sentinel— 
All feet are haunted by the Monument— 
And dim the dome, where’er he raised his ey 
Stood peering down ‘neath the great form of 
It was the midnight hour. 


e, 
Liberty. 


The east grew light, 
And through the path of ebon corridors 
The smoky moon came up on wheels of gold, 
Resplendent burning as she left the hills 
And swung her priestly censers free in air. 


There rose a vision— 
A picture glorious every eye should see 
On such a night as this. All things were changed. 
The Capitol whitened like the immortal Taj, 
And seemed to wear the garmenture of God. 
The light became a clear epiphany, 
The shaded river melted into light, 
The ivied walls and tenantless arcades 
Caught the preludian fire, then thrilled and burned— 


And, lo, the Capitol! 
Transfigured stood the Nation’s silent throne 
And spread her serried wings of porticos 
Above the mute and radiating streets, 
And high in heaven, all glorious, shone the dome; 
And Liberty, on her triumphal arch, 
Stood like a guardian in her robe of bronze. 


The wonder grew. 
The winged portals seemed to open now, 
And all the Congresses of colonnades 
And marble Senates of immortal men 
Stood listening as for the mellow horns 
And silver lutes that herald queenly feet. 
And Dian now as to Endymion came ; 
To peristyle and corridors and halls 
The full moon came in unveiled beauty down, 
And kissed the loveliest structure on the earth, 
And she herself became the Capitol. 


No palace porches of Persepolis, 
With winged bulls and scrolls cruciform, 
Or burning tombs of old ae gh 
*Mid moonlight chalices of floating flowers, 
Or Boro-Budor, Pallas Athene, 
Or singing Memnons, or the Acropolis 
Was ever visited by night like this, 
Beneath the victor feet of Liberty. 
I stand and dream. 
I would beside that mantled form in air 
The form of Peace triumphant spread her hand 
And the two sisters held aloof the clouds 
That threaten blood and flame and broken homes. 


O silent gates that Dian turns to pearl! 
O halls commemorate with deeds of war! 
Thy greatest hero yet awaits to come.— 
And who is he whom only wait the halls 
That crown the world’s last march of final things? 
’Tis He who, teaching that all war is wrong, 
Conquers, and falls a martyr to the lance, 
And leaves to endless peace the course of State, 
And so fulfils the lucent prophecies 
Selene brings her new Endymion. 

A cloud descends, 
The silver Capitol vanishes. Dian 
Is gone, and stands a pile of shadows cold and lone, 
The pallid altar of Night’s silver fire. 


H,. BUTTERWORTH. 


+r 
For the Companion. 


GOOD SEED. 


| stranger had told the truth. I did believe that | instead of two hundred or more years ago. Now 


and by it was made more manly and true. 
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as to form a rude fireplace. 
“What now? Ah, this is something like! Bones, 
| teeth, something flat and thin! Why, that is Indian 
| pottery. A fine piece, too; notice the little orna- 
| mental marks made in the clay before it was baked. 
“And those bones, surely they are thick enough to 
be those of the moose or bear; notice that every 
one has been split lengthwise so as to obtain the 


t 
| h 


would please Him if I rose above my deformity, 
It 
worked on my temper, my thoughts, and at last 
upon my actions. Gradually it influenced my 
whole life. Whatever came to me, I looked upon 


| fi 


fall al 


| that, taken altogether, 


| putting the muzzle almost into my face, deliber. 
. a ; :, | we find another stone, and then another, all laid so | ately pulled the trigger. Luckily for me, in his 
God pitied me—and at last came to feel that it| Pthe powder which should ‘have formed the 


rain to the charge had been spilled. Moreover, 
his barrel was choked with good holding clay, so 

had the piece not missec 
ire, the danger would have been greater to him 








| than to me. 


“After this display of rage and impotence, he 





| ences” the story of a poor and talented pupil of 


| her playing. 


as God’s gift for some especial purpose. If it 
were a difficulty He gave it for me to struggle 
with, to strengthen my mind and faith; if it were 





| a helpless invalid cast on me for support, or even 


a beggar, 1 thought,—God has given me another 
chance to do His work. 

“The idea has sweetened and helped all of my 
life. I wish I could find the man who gave me 
this password which has lifted my life to a higher 
plane, and has led me constantly,to the Source of 
all good.” 


——~@e——__—_——_- 
ADMERABLY DONE. 


Bettina Walker tells in her “Musical Experi- 


the great Sgambati, who broke down in playing a 
piece at an afternoon concert. The poor girl rose 
from the piano in a nervous panic, wrung her 
hands, and looked appealingly at the audience. 
One of the professors led her back to her seat, 
and gently, but with authority, bade her resume 
She succeeded in finishing, by a 
great effort of will. 


I said the next morning that I wondered at her 
self-control in recovering from her previous fright, 
and a fellow-pupil replied : 

“O signorina, had you but seen her in class this 
morning, how she wept as she begged Sgambati’s 
pardon, and deplored having given way to such an 
unreasonable panic! And the professor was so 
kind to her! He told her she must not cry any 
more, but think of retrieving herself. He would 
give her the chance of doing so by having her play 
at the next pupils’ concert, four weeks later.” 

My sister and I felt very anxious for Signorina 
G as that time approached; we feared she 
would brood over what had happened, and so mar 
her future prospects. We finally decided that the 
best way of helping her a little would be to give 
her some agreeable surprise during the hours of 
suspense, and thus divert her thoughts into another 
channel. 

Finally we wrote a letter to the young lady, 
praising her talent, and begged her not to let her 
thoughts revert to what was no real discredit to 
her, the piece that she attempted having been one 
of enormous difficulty. We did not sign our names 
to the letter, but concluded by telling her we should 
be at the concert, and that we fully expected she 
would play admirably. 

1 took the letter to her house, and wore a thick 
veil to avoid recognition. 





| rich marrow. 


| turned to the people of the station, and _so worked 


he teeth! ah! they settle the ques- | upon them by his arguments that had I not taken 


tion; they are bear’s teeth beyond a doubt. 


lere 
is one with a hole bored through the end; it’s part 
of some big brave’s necklace. But what’s this? 
yart of a beautiful bone fish-spear; and now you 
nave found a perfect arrow-point of milky quartz. 

“And so the digging goes on indefinitely ; always 
something new, something of interest, something 
to tell us of the rude life that employed it. We get 
more real knowledge of how the Indians lived 
from one half-day of such work than from a whole 
library of books. And this principle holds good in 
other matters as well; if we want real knowledge 
of anything, we must dig for it ourselves.” 


Af 


———_$_<@>—______ 


For the Companion. 
WITHOUT THE GATE. 


This is the day of small things. While I wait 
In the cold shades obscure without the Gate, 
Keep my life lovable and white my name, 
That if I come into the House of Fame, 
The glare of envy nothing may extort 
That is not lovely and of g report. 
Teach me Great Father, so to live my days 
That, if the portals ope with sudden blaze, 
Each fresh glimpse of my life, that fronts the light, 
May make me stand more human in men’s sight. 
Give me no lightning radiance, but to ray 
In every home like hearth shine, when the day 
Is toned to twilight, and the lamps, unlit, 
Our fight with time a breathing’s space remit. 
DOUGLAS SLADEN. 


oS 
HIS MESSAGE. 

Every one who has used a telephone knows that 
there are times when it gives sounds so confused 
that the hearer can make from them almost any 
message whatever. An experience of this sort 
fell, not long since, to the lot of a Boston man. 
He was just getting ready to goto Rye Beach to 
spend Sunday with a friend, when the bell of his 
telephone began to ring. What followed is told in 
his own words: 

I went to the telephone, and asked who was 
there and what was wanted. The answer was 
nothing but a confused buzzing and jumble of 
sounds, amid which I caught only the words, 
“Portsmouth, New Hampshire.” 

“Well, Portsmouth, what do you want?” I asked. 

“Buzz-z-z-z, rattle-tle, buzz-z-z, | know a fool, I 
know a fool!” came from the wire. 

“What's that?” I said. “I don’t understand you.” 

*“Rattle-le-le-le, buzz-z-z-z, creak, buzz, buzz, 1 
know a fool, know a fool!” said the instrument 
again. 











At the concert Signorina G—— looked very 
happy, and played with energy and fire. Signor 
Sgambati seemed all pleasure and satisfaction as 
he shook hands with his pupil at the conclusion of 
the piece. 

Then he descended from the platform and hur- 
ried down the room, glancing to the right and left | 
as he moved along. He came nearer, and I per- | 
ceived that his eyes were beaming with irrepressi- 
ble amusement, and even before he addressed me, 
I feared that all was discovered, and knew I was 
reddening in a very tell tale manner. 

“The family want, of course, to know you,” he 
said to me, with a meaning smile. 

“What family?” was my rejoinder. 

“Ah, signorina, it is of no use! If I did not 
know as much as I do, your color would be quite | 
enough to excite suspicion. Come, come, there is 
no use in fencing! The letter! I have not only 
heard of it, but I have seen it. Don’t blame me if 
I convey to you the thanks of the whole family, 
and their wish to be at once presented to you.” 

As I afterward learned, a fellow-pupil to whom 
the letter was shown had recognized my hand- 
writing, and made his discovery public. 

This incident began for me a most interesting 
acquaintance, and the following year, and to my 
delight, as well as her own, she passed an excel- 
lent examination, and received her diploma. 





| 


er 
INDIAN SHELL-HEAPS. 


“All along the eastern coast of the United 
States,” says Mr. E. F. Holden, “are found great 
heaps of shells containing broken bones of fish 
and animals, together with many pieces of flint, 


human skill. That these shells are the remains of 
savage feasts, there is not the slightest doubt. 
Every new heap that is explored gives fresh evi- 
dence concerning its dusky builders, and throws 
new light upon the domestic life of the departed 
red man. 

“Nowhere are these shell-heaps more numerous, 
and nowhere do they better repay the student, 
than among the islands which dot the bays and 
inlets of the Pine-Tree State. The actual number 






















































A physician, whose life had been made beauti- 
ful with good deeds and a high faith, said once: 


it is due largely to the effect on my mind of a 
chance question from a stranger. 

“IT was a poor boy and a cripple. One day, 
standing on a ball-field, I was watching the other 
boys with bitterness andenvy. They were strong, 
healthy, well-clothed and well-fed. Some of the 
mothers of the players sat in carriages, waiting 
to see the game, intending to drive their sons 
home when it was over. I looked at them with 
an angry scowl, sick at heart. A young man 
standing beside me, and seeing, no doubt, the 
discontent in my face, touched my arm. 

“Say, bub! You wish you were in the place 
of those boys, eh?’ he said. 

* ¢Yes, Ido!’ I broke out. ‘Why should they 
have everything, and I nothing ?’ 

‘‘He nodded gravely. ‘I reckon God gave them 
money and education and health to help them 
to be of some account in the world. Did it 
never strike you that He gave you your lame leg 
for the same reason—to make a man of you ?’ 

“T did not answer, and he turned away. I never 
saw him again. But I couldn't get his words out 
of my mind. My crippled leg—God’s gift? To 
teach me patience and strength ? 

“IT did not believe it. But I was a thoughtful 
hoy, taught to reverence God, and the more I 
thought of it the more it seemed to me the 









































“Tf I have been happy or useful in the world, | 


of such deposits within the State is, of course, un- 
known, but it must be several thousands, at least. 

“They are to be found on islands or projecting 
| points near clam-flats or mussel-beds, and extend 
as far up the rivers as the head of tide-water. But 
wherever found, they are always on a bank consid- 
erably higher than the beach; they are on or very 
near the extreme edge of the bank, and have a 
southerly or easterly exposure. 

“In area they range from a few square feet to 


or six feet. I purposely omit all account of the 
enormous heaps of oyster-shells at Damariscotta 
and Newcastle. 

“The heaps are composed mostly of clam-shells, 
but always contain shells of various snails, o 
on and in some places, of oysters or of qua- 
10g8. 

“Let us now in imagination make a short vistt to 

| one of these heaps to see what we can find in it. 
We notice first, as we approach, that the shells 
have rattled down over the face of the bank on 
which the deposit lies, giving it a grayish appear- 
ance visible at a great distance. The beavh below 
the bank is also strewn with broken shells, and a 
little search here will be sure to reveal some token 

| of the former inhabitants. 

“Yes, here is the first sign, a little sharp-edged 
splinter of gray flint, which has plainly been split 
artificially; besides, it cannot have been long on 
the beach, else the action of the waves would have 
ground itsmooth. No! itcame down, not long ago, 
from the shells on the bank. Now you have found 


and here, right before us, lies another. 
“But you want to see the inside of the shell-heap, 
now. Well, we will dig a little here on the edge of 


the bank so that the refuse will slide out of our | 


way. We get down on hands and knees, and with 


a little digger, made for the purpose, we pull the | 
debris over very slowly and carefully so as not to | 


miss any of the treasures that we unéarth. 
“What's that? only a rock. But look, it is black- 

ened with smoke and it crumbles easily; it is part of 

an old fireplace. See! there are ashes and char- 


| coal as fresh-looking as though burned yesterday 


| fool. 


bone, horn, or other material evidently shaped by | 


half an acre; in depth, from an inch or two to five | 


something far better—part of a flint arrow-point; | 


Now I am rather a patient man, but I must con- 
fess that I began to get “riled” at this stranger 
who took so much pains to tell me that he knew a 
However, I told him again, as calmly as I 
could, that I didn’t understand, and that | wished | 
he would speak louder. 

This time I could barely hear the buzzing and 
creaking of the first part of the message, but the 
last came out clear and loud: “I know a fool! I 
know a fool!” 

Well, I fear I lost my temper then, for I know I 
told him that I knew a good many fools, but that I 
was sure the biggest one of the lot lived in Ports- 
mouth. Then Thung up the receiver and left the 
telephone. 

When I reached the Beach, my friend said, “I 
——- you brought the music I sent for?” 

“Brought your music!” I cried. “I never heard 
of it till now.” 

It appeared that he had telephoned to Ports- 
mouth, asking the central oftice there to telephone 
me to bring the song, “I Fear No Foe in Shining 
Armor.” 


— we ™ 
COOL. 


In a Confederate soldier’s “‘Diary of the War,” 
we find an anecdote of the retreat from Gettys- | 
burg, which illustrates amusingly the value of 
coolness in time of danger. While passing through 
a thick body of woods, he came suddenly into 
another road, where he saw before him a hard- 
looking specimen of a Union soldier. He was 
| seated composedly in the middle of the road, 
| gnawing an old beef hoof. 





nt do you belong to?” said I. 







“What regime 
“Seexty-third. 
“Si third what?” 
eexty-third Bensylvany.” 
| “Sixty third Pennsylvania! Where’s your regi- | 
| ment, and what are you doing here? You are my 
prisoner.” 

““My reg’ment is dah,” pointing to the woods in 
front of him. The road was literally strewn with 
muskets, for some of Meade’s men had evidently 
stood not upon the order of their going. ¥ 

I sprang from my horse, seized a loaded musket, 
cocked it, and presented it at the fellow’s head. 

“Come on, sir,” said I. ‘Come on, or I will blow 
your brains out.” 

He paid no more attention to me than if I had 
been a fly upon the wall. He coolly went on gnaw- 
| ing his beef heel, and quietly remarked : 

“Nein, I don’t go already. 1 hash feets (fits) !” 

I couldn’t kill an unarmed man, and [ couldn’t 
tote him, and his regiment was too close for me to 
make a very long speech; so 1 bade him “good 

| day,” and rode on. 
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INTRUSIVE AND BELLIGERENT. 


A gentleman travelling in a part of Russia 
where there were no railways was forced to resort 
| to post-horses. 

the roads were heavy with mud, and progress was 
very slow. After being forced to spend two days 
in his cart, dragged through morasses and often 
stuck fast in the mud, it is not to be wondered at 
that he found his temper somewhat tried. 


While in this mood he was astonished one morn- 
ing, as he lay huddled up in the narrow space 
which the post-cart afforded, by the intrusion of a 
man, who jumped into the cart, pushed him to one 
side, and calmly seated himself without ceremony 
or apology. ; 

“On my inquiring what he meant, and explaining 
that the post-cart was hired by me, paid for by me, 
and intended only to be tenanted by me and mine, 
the intruder just deigned to tell me that he was a 
‘tchapar;’ that as such he had a right to travel in 
| any cart he chose, and meant to travel in mine, 

whether I liked it or not. 

“Now if this had been true, it would not have 
| made his presence the more desirable; but I fan- 
cied it was not true, so I requested my would-be 
fellow-traveller to make himself scarce at once, 
and as he persisted tn refusing, I hoisted him into 
the mud over the wheel. 

“As soon as he recovered an upright position, he 
clapped his old flintlock rifle to his shoulder, and 





| 


| cies, 
| ious or successful than one reported by a Maine 


| ner-horn. 


It was during the summer, when | 


the reins out of my yenestchek’s hands and driven 


off, I should have been detained under most un- 


| pleasant circumstances.” 


er 
PET LIONS. 


An amusing sketch of two lion whelps which 


were adopted as pets during the writer’s residence 
in South Africa, is given by a contributor to Forest 
and Stream. 


The lioness @ppeared to amuse her- 
self by playing pranks on human strangers of her 
own sex, lying in ambush for them under the 
dining table. 

Fearing that something serious might occur if I 
allowed my pets their liberty any longer, I had a 
large cage constructed, and for the first week or 
two was obliged to spend much time in it with 
them. The lioness fretted a great deal, and the 
only way I had of quieting her was to go in and lie 
down, using the lion as a pillow, while she stretched 
herself beside me with her head on my chest. 

One day the sheriff informed me that he had a 
summons in his office for me to serve as a juryman. 
1 begged off, but he was inexorable. A few days 
afterward he rode up to my gate, and I called my 
servant to open it for him while I hurried to the 
lions’ cage. 

Presently I heard him calling me, and on my 
answering he gradually found his way to the den, 
in which I was seated on the lion’s recumbent 
body, while the lioness sat behind me with her 
chin resting on my shoulder. As soon-as he saw 
me he sprang back, and cried : 

“Come out of there!” 

“Hand that summons in here, and I will do so.” 

“Do you want my arm torn off?” 

“No, but I want you to make a legal service of 
that paper by handing it to me.” 

“T shall not take any such risk, but I will tear up 
the paper if you will only come out and save me 
from seeing you torn into pieces.” 

“All right, do so, and I will try to get out alive.” 

The paper was torn up, and I stepped out of the 
cage, much to my friend’s relief. A short time 
after I met the judge in the street, who wished to 
know if my mode of dodging jury duty was the 
one commonly practised in my own country. 


iii 


HE PAID IT. 
Of all the new ways for collecting old debts 
which have been devised by “Collection Agen- 


” it is doubtful if any was ever more ingen- 


correspondent of “old Jim Johnson,” an eccentric 
character in a sea-shore town. 


Ned Stone, a neighboring farmer, owed Jim a 
few dollars on some cow or pig trade, and aiter 
dunning him several times, Jim determined to 
have “satisfaction.” 

He notified Ned to pay at onee, or “take the con- 
sequences.” This having no effect, Jim proceeded 
to act. 

He lived on the main road between Ned’s house 


|}and the city, and thereafter, whenever Ned went 


to market, he was saluted, as soon as he came in 
sight of Jim’s house, by a blast from a large din- 
The din continued as long as he re- 
mained in sight, and woke the echoes for several 
miles around. 

The neighbors were soon in the secret, and many 
were the comments and grins that greeted Ned as 
he travelled along the road, where the sound that 
heralded his coming had preceded him by several 
minutes. 

More than once he made overtures to settle the 
account, but Jim would accept no compromise. He 
had decided to “collect it in satisfaction,” and for 
some weeks Ned’s going and coming continued to 
be heralded far and wide by the reverberations of 
that dreadful dinner-horn. 

At last the neighbors pangs sr Jim to accept 
the amount due him. Ned was glad enough to pay 
it, and is said to have been less dilatory in his 
habits from that time forward. 


OO ———— 
WANTED TO KNOW. 


Few men were ever fonder of news and gossip 
than was old Jerry Clishen. Despite this fond- 
ness, however, Jerry was not a talker, and rarely 
took part in conversation other than to ask an occa- 
sional question about some point of special inter- 
est. One day, Jerry’s brother William, who lived 
some miles away, came to visit him. 


William had his right hand heavily bandaged, 
and this fact, of course, required an early expla- 
nation. 

“Burnt it ’most off ’*t the fire t’ other night,” said 
William. “Ye see, old ’Square Dean’s barn got 
afire ’n’ I went with the rest; but ’twan’t any use, 
*bout everything was burnt. If 1 wuz the ’Square, 
I’d give that boy sech a lickin’ ’t he couldn’t stan’.” 

“What for?” asked the interested Jerry. 

“Why, fur settin’ the barn afire,” was the reply; 
“but there! I furgot ter tell ye ’bout that part of 
| it. Ye see the ’Square’s boy, great dough-head, he 
| found an owl settin’ on the ridge-pole, and so, of 
course, he had ter shoot at it. 

“Wal, the barn winder was open, ’n’ the gun- 
wad went right inter the haymow, ’n’ ’twan’t five 
minutes afore ’twas all a-blazin’. Everybody 
turned out, and we got out the old hoss ’n’ then 
Bill Treat said —” and so the old man went on with 
a long story, giving every detail of what was done, 
said and thought by each one who was present at 
the fire. 

When at last the story was ended, old Jerry re- 
mained for several minutes silently meditating on 
what he had heard; then he suddenly looked up and 
gravely asked: “Did ye say whether the boy killed 
the owl?” 


——__~+oo—____—_——_ 


READY ANSWER. 


A prudent man has an eye to the future, and 
provides against contingencies. Asa sailor would 
say, he casts an anchor to windward. 





“T have no thought of meddling with your affairs, 
Mr. Dashaway,” said Miss Summit, with a face- 
tious air, “but as I was driving by a well-known 
| pawnbroker’s establishment yesterday, I saw a 
gentleman inside who, I must confess, bore a 
strong resemblance to you.” 

“Indeed!” replied Mr. Dashaway. 
see his face?” 

“Pm afraid that I did!” 

‘*Phen it couldn’t have been me. 
turned.”— Tid Bits. 


Se 


“Did you 


I had my back 





“How many visitors do you have, a day, on an 
average?” asked a lady of the custodian at a 
public resort. “Aint no average,” he replied. 
“Sore days there’s more and some less.” 
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For the Companion. 


DOLLY’S POCKET. 


My dolly is so happy, 
Her eyes are very bright, 

And when there’s no one looking 
She laughs with all her might. 


She’s perfeckly ridic’lus, 

I’m sure you’d never guess, 
It’s "cause | put a pocket 

In her pretty gingham dress. 





But I’ve told her that a pocket 
Isn’t made for peanut shells, 
And she mustn’t get it sticky 
With dates and caramels. 
And if she’s not partic’lar 
To ’member what I say, 
She’ll find on some bright morn- 
ing 
Her pocket’s flown away. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 


————_+or— 


For the Companion. 


A GREAT PROCESSION. 


”? 


‘*What a procession that was! 
said auntie, as she finished bind- 
ing the heel of a soft little stock- 
ing for baby, and stuck the extra 
knitting-needles into the ball. 

And the twins left the cold, 
dripping window —where they 
had flattened their noses on the 
pane and nearly stared them- 
selves cross-eyed trying to find 
“a, piece of clear sky, big enough 
to make a pair of blue breeches” 
—and before you could say 
*“Scat!’’ they had turned the 
twin kitties out of their twin 
rockers and were close each 
side of auntie, asking ‘‘When ?”’ 
‘Where?’ ‘*What for?’? and 
“How many?’ And though 
brother Fred went on covering 
his new reader, he was listening 
to every word just the same. 

“Why, ’twas last month,” 
said auntie, ‘‘when I was out at 
the farm. It was a very long 
procession. It began to pass our 
house after dark one night, and 
it was all night and all day go- 
ing by.” 

“O my!” said Gertie; and 
“QO my!” said Gracie. “Did 
you ever!” 

“Of course, we couldn’t see 
anything that night,’’ said 
auntie, ‘‘for there was no moon, 
and the procession did not carry 
any lights.” 

*‘No lanterns!’’ said Gracie; 
‘“‘And no torches!”’ said Gertie. 
““Why, how funny!” 

“But we heard it going by,” 
said auntie; ‘‘march, march, 
march, all night. It wasn’t just 
like the sound of feet, either ;— 
more like a great river rushing 
along. And sometimes it shook 
the doors and windows. And 
sometimes we could hear strange 
moaning sounds. What a pro- 
cession it was!”’ 

‘“‘What a procession!” said Gertie. 
ghosts, auntie ?"’ said Gracie. 


i 


“Was it 
And they hitched 
the twin rockers very close to auntie’s chair. 


’ 


“It did seem something like ghosts,’’ said 
auntie, “for when it came daylight we could 
hear the march, march, march, just as plain as 
ever, but we couldn't see the procession any more 
than we could when ‘twas pitch dark. And some 
that were standing by the road shook and trem- 
bled as if they were ’most scared to death. And 
whoever got in the way had their coats and 
dresses pulled, and sometimes their hats were 
snatched off, and their hair was tousled into their 
eyes.”’ 

‘“‘“Must have been funny ghosts,’ said Gracie. 
“T should think so,’’ said Gertie. ‘‘What else 
did they do?” 

“Oh, sometimes an armful of straw was caught | 
up from the barnyard and carried along,” said | 
auntie; ‘‘and some towels we had spread on the 
grass to dry were snatched and hidden away in 
the weeds and fence-corners. If a farmer tried 
to work in the field he was pelted with dirt till he 
could hardly see. And yet in spite of all this 
mischief along the way, you never saw a proces- 
sion move so fast;—faster than any horse ‘can 
trot; about as fast as most railroad trains. And 
it didn’t stop for anything. It went ever the 


miles long. Yes, it was more than five hundred 
miles long. 


Gracie. 
a hard one, too.”’ 


tired we were of hearing the noise! for all day 
long it was march, march, march! ”’ 


finished his book-cover and looked at auntie with 
a knowing smile. 
was march every day, don’t you see? 
been April, you know, auntie’s procession might 
not have been so long or done so much mischief.”’ 
And he tossed a big apple to auntie, who caught 
it nicely and divided it with the twins. 


the wind ? 





vich! bake 
Where are my 





What do you think of that ?”” 
**T guess you're telling a riddle-story,’ 
“Course ’tis,’”’ said Gertie. 





’ 


said | 
“And it’s | 


‘*What a dust there was!”’ said auntie. ‘How 


‘*Why, of course, girls,’ spoke up Fred, as he 


“Of course, girls, last month 
If it had 


‘Well, but I don’t see,’’ said Gertie. 
T don't see,”’ said Gracie. 
‘‘No wonder,” said auntie. 


“And 


“Who could see 
*Twas a princely procession of brisk 
breezes on their way to a colder climate.” 


_COMPANION. 





“Why o’ course!” said Gracie. “That was | 
what kept going by all night and all day, and | 
rattled the windows and stole the towels! ”’ | 

‘But then,’’ said Gertie, “‘who were the ones | 
that were so scared they just shook all over?” 

“Oh,” said auntie, ‘that was Miss Willow, and 
Mr. Maple and the Apple-tree family !’’ 


————_+or— 





IRVING was of a very adventuresome turn of 
mind, and one day his mother found that he had 
climbed to the top of a pile of boxes in the store- 
room. Frightened, she cried, ‘“ Irving, come 
down, or you'll fall and break your head.” To 
which he calmly replied, ‘Then Irvie see what in 
it.” 


—_— ac. | was never married to so much wit.” 
| born April 3, 15938. 
| great painter, born April 6, 1483, died April 6, 1520. 


LittLE Eddie had never tasted sassafras-tea 
until he went to visit his aunt in the country. 
Then he liked it so much that he passed his cup 
back, saying, solemnly, ‘*Thank you for more 
satisfy tea.”’ 
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For the Companion. 
“MR. WHITE IS OUT OF JAIL.” 


I called my trusty men and true— 

“Thread and Needle, Thimble, too, 

Mr. White is out of jail, 

Follow quickly on his trail.” 

They chased the rogue thro’ thick and thin, 

They brought him back and barred him in. 

A. Ti. P. 

——- -—~@r—- —_ 


For the Companion. 


QUEER PETS. 


Jake and Jerry were tiny lobsters, fresh-water 
ones, but just Like the ones you see in the markets, 
only they were of a dirty green color, instead of 
being red, and they were not much more than 
two inches long. 

Brother Will told us that they would be red, 
too, if we put them into boiling water, but we 
wouldn’t do it. 

I asked him if it wouldn't kill them, but he just 
laughed and told us to try it and see. 

Ray let Jake pinch his ear, because, he said, 
Brother Will wanted us to kill them. 

I saw a big lobster pinch a little boy’s foot once, 
but I don’t think that Jake hurt Brother Will 





highest walls without a ladder. It went over the 
water without a boat or a bridge. Did you ever 
see a procession ten miles long? You didn't? 
Well, this procession was more than a hundred 


very much, because he was so small. 

We filled a tight box with water, and put stones 
and sods in the bottom of it, with a shingle on 
the top of the water for a raft. Sometimes they 


would climb upon the raft and have a nice sail | 
all about the box. 

They. would eat bread crumbs from our hands, 
but it was funny to see them run backwards when 
a stranger tried to feed them. 

I don’t see how they knew the difference, do 
you? 

We kept them all summer, but we didn’t know 
what to do with them in the winter, so we had to 
put them in the river again. 

This spring we found lots of tiny lobsters, 
under the stones, by the river bank, but I don’t 
think that any of them were Jake or Jerry, 
because they were so afraid. 

Ray says that when we can have a glass tank 
in the sitting-room, he will tame some more, but 


don’t like lobsters, live ones, I mean. 
E.Lua H. STRATTON. 
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stay 
I rather they'd 


ave a big Spider dome drive them 


a ay and leave a large monastic, col- 
hate Lawrence 





NELLIE, who is a little over three years old, 
was watching with great interest her mamma 
making pies; and when the upper crust was being 


“O Roy, Roy, come quick, and see mamma put 
a roof on her pie!”’ 


4 . 
saw some strawberry shortcake for the first time, 





and exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, ma, see the emery cake!” 





placed in position, she called to her little brother, | 


| 


LitTLE Edie, who had never eaten strawberries, | from, ark. 



















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
a 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

Cross words of unequal length. The primals spell 
the name of a poetof whom it was said, “So much 
r t He was 
The finals spell the name ofa 


Homefaring from long months at sea, 
The sailor smiles at sight of me. 

I tell of gods and heroes bold, 

In poems by Norsemen sung of old. 


I inform you, o’er and o’er, 
That some one waits without the 
door. 


Down on the beach the children 
play, 
Then plunge and take me in the 
spray. 
I plainly hint of something more, 
, Concerning things you’ve had 
before. 


A city famed in art and story, 

I ruled the world in days of glory. 

I wave 
days, 

And crown with grace the yellow 
maize. 


and bloom in summer 


ANNA M. PRATT. 


2. 
SPRING PI. 


Sharper is low 
By farming slow. 


E. R. 
3. 
ACROSTICS. 
The first seven letters, read 


downward, show a 
stone, superstitiously supposed 
to affect the month of April. 
The second full row shows the 
sentiment of the stone. 


precious 


Across—1. A gem that consists 
of pure carbon. 2. Perfume ex- 
haled by fire. 3. Pertaining to a 
ring. 4. A small quantity. 5. The 
back of the head. 6. The intro- 
duction of new words into a 
language. 7. A large river of 
Europe. 8. A poisonous plant. 
9. An English parsonage home. 


E. L. E. 
4. 


BURIED DISCOVERERS. 


There will be a great disturb- 
ance if the Dukes of Ripon 
cede Leo Ninth’s property to the 
Grand Mogul without his chil- 
dren’s consent. 

During Victoria’s reign no 
bishop has been allowed to give 
eleven livings to nine curates, for 
none can have more than one. 

Joe said if Bob would use the 
lawn-mower, he would rake the 
grass for him. 

When Captain Tubal boarded 
the pirate ship, he was thrown 
from the deck into the sea. 

He made so toothsome a dish 
we pronounced him a chef. 

Sambo keeps a little shop and 
sells persimmons, tobacco, okra, 
bandannas, and other necessa- 
ries. 

I am not certain if Rob is her 
brother or her cousin. 

I should like to pick a new 
flower every day for a year. 

Just as the sailor was rigging 
the capstan, Leyden came into 
view. 

5. 
DELETIONS. 


1. Taxe a letter from complete 
and leave to the end; another, 
and leave however; again, and 
leave tenacious. 

2. Take a letter from to attend 


legiate or cathedral church; 

another, and leave a masculine 

title; another, and leave a person 
ssively penurious. 

3. Take a letter from 

kingdom of Spain and leave a 

fortress; another, and leave a 

distinct hereditary order or class of people among 





an old 


the Hindoos, the members of which are of the same 


rank, profession or occupation; another, and leave 
condition. 

4. Take a letter from to grope and leave to 
chatter; another, and leave noting the triangular 
end of a house among the eaves. 


6. 
CHARADE. 
Though I’ve delicate wings, 

Ready poised as for flight, 
Yet I stay by the ship, 

With its colors bright, 
Where I first saw the light, 
And never take flight! 

I often hold threads, 

But no shuttle can trace 
By any of them 

A pattern of grace. 

And though | do well, I truly confess, 


c : | That I often am found in a very tight place. 
I guess that time will never come, for mamma | 


Now, if by my riddle you have not been beaten, 
My whole, from the ground, you quite often have 
eaten. : 





Conundrums. 
Why is a blacksmith like a safe steed? Because 
one is a horse-shoer, and the other is a sure horse. 
Why should we associate a faithful lover with 
lard? One is tried and the other is true. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


%. Ist stanza = hail, fail. 
2d stanza = hill, fill. 
3d stanza = April fish. 


2. 2d line =custom of making April Fools. 
| 3d line = its origin, long ago. 5th line = looking 
jth line = cooing. 9th line = roam. 

10th line = again unto. 13th line = April First. 
l4th line =asall. 16th line=all. 17th line = upon. 
| Isth line = at last. Aey-words in second line. 












































































































THE YOUTHS 


Yes, Vanilla is expensive, and when one buys 
an Extract at a low price, do not be disappointed if it 
is poor or disagreeable in flavor. For absolute purity, 


7 
Re (6 *\ | we recommend Burnett’s Extract of Vanilla. [Adv. 
ae Sanaa — . m 
a oni, BUSINESS 
EDUCATION udiic. 


By means of practical Correspondence tustruction, 
Sp by the CHAUTAU' QU: A SCHOOL of BUSINE 
Ng yc ulars free. Address, 
IMBALL, Chautauqua Office, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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BUT A MAKESHIFT. 


NOTHING 


Mrs. Granger made a week’s visit to a niece who 
had married and gone to live in “the city,” and on 
her return to Slowville, brought with her a dozen 
finger-bowls, and a surplus fund of new ideas. 
People never gave dinner parties or luncheons in 
Slowville, and Mrs. Granger did not feel quite 
ready to start the fashion, but those finger-bowls 
must be displayed as soon as possible,.in some way 
or other. 





HAVE YOU A TENDER 


HEART ? 


If so, you dislike to see a horse in are They suf- 


Mrs. Granger invited a few friends to her house 
one warm June evening, and treated them to ice- 
cream, for the making of which she was famous in 
the neighborhood. 

After the ice-cream had been eaten, there was a 
little pause, broken by the appearance of Mrs. 
Granger’s stalw art maid-of-all-work, who entered 
the room with a large tray on which proudly re- 
posed the entire dozen finger-bowls, with a good- 
sized dinner napkin under each one. Mrs. Granger 
endeavored to assume an easy manner, through | 
which her sense of the importance of the occasion 
was oy visible, however. 
Vill each one please be 
the. and napkin,” she said, as the tray was borne 
around the circle to her eight guests. And as the 
tray reached her, she set “the ex: umple to her as- 
tounded neighbors, by dipping her fingers well 
into the bowl, and drying them thorou: ghly on the 
napkin; in which proceeding she was followe.l 
with due solemnity by the others. 

Then the tinger-bowls were collected by the 
maid-of-all-work, who had stood, bearing the tray 
with the three unused finger-bowls, while these 
lavatory exercises were going g on. 

With true New England grit no guest displayed 
her ignorance by any que stion, and it was not until 
the advent of some “summer boarders,” fully six 
weeks later, that the least doubt of the propriety 
of using finger-bowls after eating ice-cream _ en- 
tered the minds of the “first people” of Slow- 
ville. 

“An’ 
the matter was mentioned to her, 








fer most in working with galled breasts. To every 
horse-owner who,mentions THE CoMPANIoN and sends 
twenty cents in stamps, giving his address in full, we 
will mail a half-sized can of our celebrated 


GALL POWDER, 


(Full size, $1.00 per can,) 


which heals the sore while the horse works first de- 
stro il l pain. Endorsed by C. Hankinson, 

Supt. Society for the Prevention + Cruelty to Animals, 
as “the best remedy in existence. 


MOORE BROTHERS, 


Veterinary Surgeons, Albany, N. Y. 


Largest establishment in America for 
| the treatment of Diseases of Animals. 


FREE 





helped to a finger- 








after all,” said Miss Malvina Slocum, when 
“what odds did 





it make, anyway? The main thing with Sarah 

Granger was to ‘show them finger- bowls, an’ she We will send free of charge 

done it, certain sure! Of course, | s’pose they| to any person who owns a ho: ~~ 
may be useful in thec ity where folks are alw aysin| Our Fine Illustrated Catalo ” 

a racin’ hurry from one thing to another, an’ can’t| of the World Renowned “ array” 


really take time as they’d oughter for anything; 
but for my part | want a real good hand- washin’ 
when I’ve finished my meals, an’ finger-bowls, 
after sticky fruit, wouldn’t seem much more’n 
makeshift to my mind!” 


$5.95 Harness 

and $55.95 Buggies, and all 
our other 
“Murray” Vehicles & Harness, also a book 
containing words of praise from 
People in all parts of the United States 
who have bought, tried and —— —¥ 
Celebrated Buggies and Harness. 


“MURRAY” 


Buggies and Harness nave sto. a une 
severest test for years, and have 

to-day no competition whatever when 
Quality and Price is considered together. 


a 
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CLIMATE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


The British Empire covers so large a proportion | 
of the surface of the globe that its reports upon | 
climate may be taken as a report for the whole 
world. The recently published table of returns 
for the year 1889 shows interesting results. One of 
the most important facts brought to light is this, 
that the same stations year after year monopolize 
the extremes of heat and of cold, of dryness and 
of humidity. No other inference can be drawn 
from this fact than that climate is far more regular 
and unvarying than we are apt to suppose. 


the largest business direct with the 
consumer of any house in the country, 
shipping not only to every state in the 
Union and Canada, but to Java, the West 
Indies and all foreign countries 

yoserer vehicles and harness are used. 


$55,295 BUGGIES 
$5,95HARNESS 5 


Have gained for us 
a reputation second to none 
in our line of business in the world. 


The highest temperature in the shade, noted by 
the British observers, was at Adelaide. The point 
reached was one hundred and nine degrees, and 
this was on January Thirteenth. The reader will 
bear in mind that Adelaide is situated in the south- | 
ern hemisphere, and that it is midsummer there | 
when it is midwinter with us. } 

For the last five years Adelaide has recorded the 
highest temperature in the shade. The record for 
188} shows a temperature of one hundred and 
twelve and four-tenths degrees. Last year it had 
the highest temperature of any place in the sun— | 
one hundred and seventy and seven-tenths degrees. | 
It was also the driest station, having a mean hu- 
midity of sixty-three per cent. 

The lowest shade temperature in the Empire was | 
recorded at Winnipeg, on February Twenty-third, | 
forty-two and six-tenths degrees below zero. This | 
station had also the greatest range in the year, the | 
greatest mean daily range, the lowest mean tem- 
perature, and the least rainfall, fourteen and | 
ninety-five-hundredths inches. It does not appear 
as though the precipitation in the form of snow 
could have been reckoned in with the reported 
rainfall. | 

The highest mean temperature for the year 1889 
was reported from Bombay, and the greatest rain- 
fall was observed at Trinidad. It is curious to find | 
that London was the cloudiest of all the stations in | 
the Empire, and that it was also the dampest, its hu 
midity av eraging eighty-one per cent. The bright- 
est of all stations was Malta. This had only a little | 
more than half the cloud of London. 














Wiisenaet cn - 
Our experience in the 
Buggy and Harness business, 
together with our facilities and 
modern business methods 
make it 
not only possible, but easy for you or any 
other man to buy the best 


——- Oe Buggies and Harness, 
(which are the *“* Murray,”’) 
MATTER OF OPINION. for one-half their 


real worth and for 
less than one-half 
what you 
have paid for goods 
not equal to 
them in any respect. 
If your “time is money,” 
you can’t spend 
a few minutes of it 
to better advantage than in 
reading a Catalogue of 
the “ Murray ” Buggies and Harness, 
| and this book. 
A postal card 
to our address will 
secure you both 
of these valuable books free, 
and educate you 
up to the way business is 
done in 4 minotoente century. 
From the fa 
that we deal. , aR 


There is an old, but ever good story, of a man 
who did not play the violin, but “thought he could 
if he tried.” He was not alone in his density of 
self-appreciation. One little boy, at least, is fitted 
to bear him company. 


He belongs to a very musical family, but is him- 
self entirely destitute of apprec iation or “ear.” 
Knowing so little of music, however, he is igno- 
rant of what he has missed. One day, a visitor 
was present when the other children were singing 
delightfully at the piano, while Frank sat at a dis- 
tance, in aggrieved silence. 

“Why don’t you sing, too?” asked the guest, | 
during a pause in the music. 
“They won’t let me,” was the injured response. 

“Don't you sing?” 

“Sometimes, but they say I sing out of tune.” 

“Oh, then you’re not musical, like the others?” 

“1 don’t know about that,” retorted Frank, still 
more aggrieved. “The trouble is, nobody thinks | 

am! 


with the consumer, and 
—_ pa belon 5 fo neither of the 
so-ca 
EXAGGERATED. “Bu and Moenges Pool” or “ Trust,” 
ought to be enough 


to convince any 
educated person that we 
are the peo - 
to deal wit 
We know 
we will hear from you 
slong the next mai 
ong with the Demate 
who* “know a good thing when they see it.” 
Very kindly yours, 


_ WILBER H. MURRAY MF6.CO., 


| MURRAY BUILDING, CINCINNATI, 0. 


It is fashionable just now to say that women 
are wanting in politeness in public places, and 
true also. Mr. Jones was discussing this subject 
the other day, says the Washington Star. 


“You may talk as much as you please about the 
impoliteness of women in street-cars,” he declared, 
“but I’ve been riding on this line for ten years 
now, twice a day, and I’ve never given up my seat 
yet that I haven't been thanked for it.” 

“How many times have you given it up, do you 
enggeee’, ?” inquired his interested auditor. 
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Easy Riding Guaranteed. Catalogue Free. 
UNION CYCLE MFG. CO., Highlandville, Mass. | 


Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
the eminent Throat Special- | 
ist, says: ‘“‘The Soden Min- | 
eral = Pastilles (Troches), | 
which are produced from the | 
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Soden Mineral Springs by 
evaporation, are particularly 
serviceable in Catarrhal In- 
flammations, Sor2 Throat, | 
Coughs, Bronchitis and Lung 
Troubles.’’ For sale by all 
druggists for 50 cts. Trial box mailed for 25 cts. 


SODEN MINERAL SPRING ACENCY, 
6 Barclav Street, New York. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & €0.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa - 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


a 

No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
) nomical, costing less than one 
centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted foi invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W.BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


“DRESS” REFORM GARMENTS, 
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Bates Waist. 
(SUBSTITUTE FOR CORSETS.) 
Jersey Knit Union 












Undergarments in _ silk, 
wool, merino and gauze. Per: 
and dura- 


fection of fit, finis! 
bility. 


C. Bates & Co., 


47 Winter Street, Boston. 
67 West 23d Street, New York. 
Catalogue sent free. 
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12 New DOUBLE PEARL TUBE ROSES, 
phe hi ee 4) cents; a Magnificent New Fruit 
EWBERRY; 3 large plants, 25 
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J. ROSCOE FU ‘LLER & CO., Floral Park, N. Y. 
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Makes 244 sizes and styles of Fishing Reels, in 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








SPRING DRESSMAKING,. 


“Old clothes in winter are not as nice as new 
ones,” sighs Rosabella; “but they are not an afflic- 
tion. It is old clothes in summer that are the 
worst! Summer is different. You want every- 
thing new. You want everything fresh and dainty. 
You don’t want to have to think and plan and 
worry about letting things out and taking things in 
and mending things up. You hate the idea of a 
made-over dress. 

“It is all out of harmony with the season to stew 
in a close room, ripping and hemming and run 
ning a tiresome sewing-machine; and then go and 
steam in the kitchen, pressing out seams with a 
horrid, hot, heavy flatiron; and then very likely 
have shabby spots in your gown that can’t be hid- 
den after all. How can anybody ever feel cool or 
fully satisfied in such a dress when it’s done? If 
only clothes grew ready-made without a price-tag, 
what a blessing it would be!” 

Most ladies have at one time or another shared 
poor Rosabella’s mood of despair. Nevertheless, 
there are compensations to be found for the toil 
and wear of temper consequent on spring-dress- 
making, even when it is done in the house and by 
the household. 

Perhaps when the dresses are finished they are 
less stylish than if a professional dressmaker had 
produced them, but there is an equal chance that 
they are better adapted to the individual tastes 
and peculiarities of the wearers. 

Perhaps some of them cannot by any degree of 
skill and careful planning be so made that a keen 
eye may not discover a shabby spot, or guess at 
one from the arrangement of the trimming which 
conceals it. But how great the triumph if the effect 
is so tasteful and becoming that none mind the 
shabby spot, even when they know it is there! 

Some people may recognize the reappearance of 
a long-enduring fabric for another season’s wear. 
Perhaps a malicious one among them will really 
say,—though it is infinitely less likely than the 
owner of the garment imagines,—*Dear me! There 
is that same old pongee again! Let me see—is 
this the fourth summer she has worn it?” 

But then how happy she feels when a friend re- 
marks admiringly, “My dear, I do hope that pon- | 
gee of yours will never wear out. You will never 
have anything else quite so becoming.” 

Variety has its charm in costume, but it is far 
less important than suitability, taste, beeomingness, 
and in fact any of the other attractive qualities 
which clothes may possess. It is hardly possible 
for a dress that is truly beautiful and becoming 
to weary the eye, and the less it is changed to | 
accord with the whim of fashion the better. | 

Indeed, to the persons who care most for the | 
wearer, and whose opinion she should most value, | 
time often lends an added charm, making it seem | 
almost a part of herself, like her hair or the color | 
of her eyes. They hate to have it finally discarded, | 
and require time and coaxing to become recon- 
ciled to anew garment, which afterwards they may 
perhaps like better than the first. 

Besides, after the heavy fabrics and soberer hues 
of winter, any summer dress is a variety, and 
needs no other charm than grace of line and pleas- 
ing color. We do not say when the violets and 
roses come, “There are those same old purple 
flowers again! And the roses pink another year! 
Why can’t they blossom blue or scarlet, for a 
change?” 





i. 
ACHIEVEMENTS OF INDUSTRY. 


The real dignity of labor is well symbolized and 
set forth in those single acts at the beginning or 
end of a great work which represent to the imag- 
ination the whole enterprise. 

The corner-stone of a great building is generally 
laid by some official dignitary, who, in an unaccus- 
tomed apron, and with a trowel which he uses 
clumsily, makes a pretence of doing the actual 
work of putting the stone in place. Crowds stand 
about to witness the work, and orations are made 
and hymns sung. 

The knocking away of the prop which sends a 
vessel off the ways and into the water is an event 
of equal consequence and interest, because it rep- 
resents the noble task of constructing a great sbip. 

When one of the greatest engineering works of 
all time was completed—the construction of the 
Pacific railroad—it was regarded as a great honor 
to drive the last spike that bound the last rail to the 
earth; and the spike which served, at least tempo- 
rarily, for the work, was made of silver. 

Emperors, Kings and Presidents start with their 
own hands the machinery of great industrial exhi- 
bitions, themselves typical.in a high degree of the 
importance of manual labor. 

In a certain sense it would be more fitting that 
these ceremonies, which concentrate into a single 
instant’s act long periods of hard labor, should be 
performed by one of the real workingmen who 
are engaged upon the enterprise. It is they who 
do the work, and they might well claim that the 
honor of the key ceremony belongs to them. 

This was what was done, indeed, when the first 
blow of the pick was struck recently in the con- 
struction of the buildings for the World’s Fair of 
1893 at Chicago. 

In a cold winter wind some five thousand people 
assembled to see a workman strike, with his pick, 
a blow into the frozen ground on the shore of 
Lake Michigan, where will be the office of the 
superintendent of construction of the exhibition. 

In a certain sense, however, and perhaps in a 
more important one than the other, it is fitting that 
such typical acts as the laying of corner-stones 
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OYRUP of FICS: 
both the method and results 
ON E ENJ OYS when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head- 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c, and 
#1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 
THE CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 
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J. B. Putnam, , 126 State § Street, ‘Chicago, Ill. 
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“Brown’s Household Panacea.” A superior remedy [ Adv. 


For an ache, pain or cramp, internal or external, use 








JACOB. 








If any one is desirous of having for a pet an 
embodied joke, he should import a secretary-bird, 
or take up his residence in Africa, where these 
strange creatures dwell. The author of “Home 
Life on an Ostrich Farm” describes one such pet, 
named Jacob, who proved to be a most amusing 
companion. His personal appearance was de- 
cidedly comical. He always reminded the author 
of the book of a little old-fashioned man, in a gray 
coat and tight black knee-breeches, with pale, flesh- 
colored stockings clothing the thinnest and most 
angular of legs, the joints of which might have 
been stiff with chronic rheumatism, so slowly and 
rautiously did Jacob bend them. 


Not by any means a nice old man did Jacob re 
semble; but an old reprobate, with evil-looking | 
eye, yellow parchment complexion, bald head, 
hooked nose and fiendish grin; with his shoulders 
shrugged up, his hands tucked away under his 
coat-tails, and several pens stuck behind his ear. 

His objectionable noises were very numerous, 
and some of them unpleasantly suggestive of a 
hospital. He would begin with what seemed a 
frightful attack of asthma; then, for ten minutes, 
he weuld have violent and alarming hiccoughs, 
and the performance would conclude with a repul- 
sively realistic imitation of a consumptive cough. 
His favorite noise was a harsh rasping croak, 
supposed to bea gentle intimation that he was 
hungry, though the old impostor had probably had 
a substantial meal before coming to pose as a 
starving beggar beneath our windows. 

When it seemed impossible to get rid of him, we 
would fling toward him a large dried puff-adder’s 
skin, which always threw him into a state of abject 
terror. He seemed quite to lose his wits, and 
would dance wildly about, jumping several feet 
from the ground, in the most grotesque manner. 
At last, grunting his loudest, and with the pen-like 
feathers on his head bristling with excitement, he 
would clear the fence, and rush, at railway speed, 
across the common, and only return at dusk to | 
squat solemnly for the night in his accustomed 
corner of the garden. ¢ 

Though friendly enough with us, Jacob was very 
spiteful and malicious towards all the other creat- 
ures on the place. At one time, we found that he | 
had been systematically inflicting a cruel course of | 
ill-treatment on one unfortunate fowl, which was | 
enclosed, with a view to fattening, in an old pack. | 
ing-case, which had wooden bars nailed across the 
front. 

Somehow, in spite of abundant mealies and 
much soaked bread, that fowl never would get fat, 
nor had his predecessor become so. We had 
grown weary of feeding the latter for weeks with 
no result, and had at last killed and eaten him, a 
poor bag of bones. 

One day, however, the mystery was solved. 
Jacob had devised an ingenious way of persecu. | 
ting the poor prisoner, and on witnessing it, we 
no longer wondered at the fowl’s careworn look. 

Jacob would approach his box, and make defiant | 
and insulting noises at him, until the imbecile 
curiosity of fowls prompted the victim to protrude 
his head and neck through the bars; then, before 
he had time to draw back, Jacob’s foot would 
come down with a vicious dab on his head. 

The foolish creature never seemed to learn wis, 
dom by experience, though he must, many times, 
have been nearly stunned, and his head’ all but 
knocked off by Jacob’s powerful foot and leg; yet, 
as often asthe foe challenged him, his poor, simple | 
face would look inquiringly out, only to meetan- 
other buffet. As he would not take care of himself, 
we removed him to a safe place, where he fulfilled 
his destiny by becoming respectably fat. 
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HAIR BALSAM. 
The popular favorite for dressing the 
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and LUNG TROUBLES. 


I have a new treatment by means of a patented in- 
strument that is effecting remarkable cures in all the 
above diseases. Several thousands have n sold with 
most gratifying results in all the cases heard from. To 
tell my whole story in the newspapers, would cost a for- 
tune. I hope to get a hearing in this way. If 





| interested will kindly send me their address I will send 


ergy,” and it is not long since Professor Young | them a pamphlet giving description, full particulars, 
and price, which is very low. If, after full information, 
it is desired, it will be sent on trial. Address, 

. W. F. SEMPLE, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


enlightened the readers of The Companion as to 
the more recent discoveries of astronomers in re- 
lation to it. Here is an illustration, borrowed from 
an exchange, of a sort which the Professor did 
not mention. 


A young newspaper man found himself stranded 
in Whitman County, 
miles from his base of supplies, and destitute of 
money. In this predicament he hired out to a 
farmer, who set him to plowing with a pair of 
horses. 

Both man and beasts were new to the business, 
and as a natural result, the furrows looked as if 
they had been run by accident rather than design. 

At the close of the day the farmer came to look 
at them, and expressed his mind somewhat freely. 
The newspaper man listened as meekly as he 
could, and finally said: 

“Yes, the rows are rather crooked, there’s no 
denying it; but you see, sir, the sun was exceed- 
ingly hot to-day, and it must have warped them.” 

fhe answer turned away the farmer’s wrath, 
and kept him from turning away the new hand, 
who, since then, according to the story, has be- 
come his employer’s son-in,law. 


+o 
IGNORED. 


Prince Bismarck declares that he wishes it might 
be possible for him to travel about Germany with- 
out attracting attention. “My ideal is,” he one 
day said, “to be able to walk about Hamburg with- 
out seeing a single head turned to look at me.” 


Such a declaration is full of a simple and sweet 
humility, but it is a question whether the Prince 
would not regret the incense of public recognition 
if he were really deprived of it. 

A natural wish to avoid being mobbed by the 
vulgar herd has almost become a monomania with 
the poet Tennyson. Yet even he is capable of a 
pang when the annoyance is denied him. 

One day he was taking a country walk with a 
friend, when a man was espied in the distance. 

“We must turn back,” said the poet. “That 
fellow means to waylay us.” 

His companion, however, persuaded him to con- 
tinue his walk. They overtook the-enemy, and 
passed him; he took not the least notice of them. 

“What an extraordinary thing!” cried the irate 
poet. “The fellow seems to have no idea who I 
am!” 


+o 
HORSE-CAR HUMOR. 


A shrewd guess is sometimes almost as valuable 
as exact knowledge. 

“Why do you suppose they put hay in the bottom 
of these horse-cars?” asked a young woman of her 
escort. 

“I don’t know,” he answered. “Probably to keep 
the passengers’ feet from getting warm. You know 
they pack ice in that way.”’— Lowell Citizen. 
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A Perfect Fountain Pen, sent to any ad- 
dress, for 25 cents. Agents and canvassers 
wanted. Send for circular. THE STOP- 
| FORD FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Boston, Mass. 


REVOLUTION 


In Children’s Wear. 
THE SIGSBEE UNDERWAIST. 


Just the waist for boys, because 
they cannot tear off the but- 
tons, nor tear out the button- 
holes. he_most_ desirable 
for girls, being void of cords 
and useless seams. The simple 
and novel device for attaching the 
elastics is the best for the purpose 
ever invented, Being supported 
from the shoulders, the weight is 
divided equally. Box plaits over 
the hips allow ample fullness to 
insure a perfect fit, preventing all 
pressure, and allowing the vital 
organs todevelop naturally. Easily 
laundered. Wears longer. Sold 
by Dry Goods Dealers everywhere. 
Sizes 2 to 24 in., 55 cts. ) Ages 1to 

“ 2“ 30 “ 60cts. § 12 years. 

Mailed to any part of the United 
States on receipt of 5c. additional 
for postage. 

IN ORDERING SEND WAIST MEASURE. 


_SIGSBEE MANUFACTURING CO., Ayer, Mass. 
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Only bank from which it isimpossibie 
to get coin out by manipulation before 
bank isfull Solid as a rock. Cannot 

et out of order Avoid imitations. 
Sent post-paid for 25c. (silver). Wri 
for price list. Inducements to agents. 

AMERICAN INTRODUC!ION CO., 
11 Park Row, New York. 
85 Dearborn street, Chicago, Ts 


LYON & HEALY 


Srate & Mownnoe Sts.,Cnicaco. 
will mail, free, their newly enlarged 
Catalogue of Band Inatrumente, 
Uniforms and Equipments. 400 


Fine Illustrations describing every 


article requir ands or Drum 
Corps, including Repairing, Materials, 
Trimmings, etc. Contains Instrue- 
tions for Amateur Bands, Exercises 
land Scales, Drum Major’s Tactics, By- 
‘Lawes, and a Selected List of Band Music. 
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Any vehicle shipped subject to 
examination before paying one 
cent. What more can you ask? 
Send 2c. stamp for illustrated 
age catalogue and price list. 


— 48- 
COLUMBIA BUGGY CO, §1 to 71 Willard St. Kalamazco Mich, 


850.000 GRAPE VINES 


Also . 
10OVarieties.4 ae yy te hy Hits, Tees 4 . De- 
scriptive price list free. LEWIS ROESCH.Fredonia, N.Y. 


THE WONDERFUL MAGIC 
POCKET SAVINGS BANK 


Locss and Recisters Deposits! 
Opensitself when $5in dimeshave 
been deposited. Fits Vest Pocket ! 
Postpaid to any address on receipt 

f ¢. Money refunded if not 
ctory. Agents wanted, 
for circulars of c 
Novelties. Mention this paper. 
Beware of worthless imitations, 
Get a Magic Bank and compare 
r Little Joker Bank is cheaper 
agic Introduction Com- 
Broadway, New York, N. Y¥ 
D. NEEDHAM’'S SONS. 
Inter-Ocean Building, 
Cor. Madison and Dearborn Streets, 
CHICAGO. 


RED CLOVER BLOSSOMS, 
And FLUID and SOLID EXTRACTS 
OF THE BLOSSOMS. The BEST 
BLOOD PURIFIER KNOWN, Cures 
Cancer, Catarrh, Salt Rheum, Eczema, 
Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Sick Head- 
ache, Constipation, Piles, Whooping- 
Cough, and all BLOOD DISEASES, 
Send for circular. Mention this papa 


ocess DOC BISCUIT 
is entirely different from any other, Does not 
cause d cea. Dogs eat it in preference to 
other brands, and it costs no more. It con- 
tains pound for pound twice the nutritive qual- 
ities of any other brand. Send for free book on 
é me management of dogs in health and disease. 
Retail price 10c. per lb. Samples sent by mail for 5 cents. 
Associate Famcizrs, 400 N. Third &., Philadelphia, Pa 
|\ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 
This new ELASTIC 
R $ has a Pad different 
rom all others, is cup shape, 
with Self-adjusting Ball in cen- 
tre, adapts itself to all positions 
of the body, while the ballinthe 
cup presses back the intestines 
just as a_persen does w he 
} finger. With light pressure the 
Hernia is held securely day and night, and a radical 
cure certain. It is easy, durable and cheap. Sent by 
mail. Cireulars free. Fagleston Truss Co., Chicago, Il. 
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attached to either rol. ios 
E P Does not GREASE 


the OLOTHES, 
Solid White Rubber Rolls. Warranted. 

AISY ’* and VOLUN EER’ WRINCG- 
1 re ts ‘wanted 
EWRINGER ©0., Auburn, N.Y 


The Second Summer is the most critical period of 
a child’s life, because the ° 


Pains of Teething 


increase the susceptibility to disease and lessen the 
resistive power. A catarrhal attack, an indigestion 
or an eruptive fever, coming at this time, acts upon 
a system less able than usual to combat injurious 
nfluences, 


“Tooth-Food” 


will prevent or cure all teething pains and carry the 
child comfortably through a period of unusual irri- 
tation and danger. This remedy is made of the 
nutrient elements necessary to bone growth, and is 
absolntely harmless. A bottle, with full description 
of the remedy and directions for its use, will be sent 
free to any address on receipt of one dollar. 

THE REYNOLDS M’F’G. CO., CINCINNATT, O. 


Your druggist should have ** Tooth-Food,” and 
before sending to us you had better ask him for it. 
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“PUBLISHED EVERY 
Send sc for sample copy of above 4-col. stamp news- 
paper; $1.00a year, subscriptions for 3 or6 months at 
same rate. A COLLECTION OF 350 STAMPS AND A LARG: 
ALBUM, $1.00. 6. H. MEZEEL, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and purifies the breath. 
Absolutely pure and harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. 2%cts. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 
Sold by all Dealers, or mailet on receipt of price. 
Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, New vork. 
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“What! Corns and Bunions all gone ?” 
“Yes, T am happy to say, through the merits of HAN- 
SON’S CORN SALVE I can now walk with ease.” 
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Wormy Fruit and Leaf Blight of Apples, Pears, Cherries, 
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HANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con 
vince you that some imitation is just as good ; send by 
mailto W. T. Hanson & Co., Schenectady, N.Y- 

Every box is warranted to cure, or money elGaded. 

Price, 15 and 25 cents. 
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SNOW STATUES. 


Boys and girls who make “snow men” may not 
be aware that they are artists, but in a humble way 
they are, and many stories have been told of 
sculptors who have obtained the inspiration of 
their career from the making of figures in snow. 
Thorwaldsen, the great Danish sculptor, was one 
of these. He was instinctively an artist in snow 
before he became an artist in clay and marble. 
Furthermore, trained sculptors have condescended 
to make statues in snow. 


Pietro de Medicis, a great patron of art in Italy, 
employed Michael Angelo, during a particularly 
severe winter in Northern Italy, to make snow 
statyes, and the sculptor executed these singular 
commissions with fidelity. 

Under the reign of Louis XIII. of France, a 
splendid statue in snow was erected at the crossing 
of several streets in Paris with verses in neat 
raised letters upon it which may be translated 
thus: 

“Remember, you who pass, the day 
When you, like me, must melt away ; 
And pray that winter rule the sky, 
For when it thaws, alas! I die.” 


During the severe winter of 1784, King Louis 
XVI. of France ordered his finance minister to use 
the public moneys to alleviate the condition of the 
poor of Paris; and in return the Parisians raised 
to the King a fine statue of snow in one of the 
most public places of the city. The pedestal bore 
some very ordinary and perfunctory verses, some- 
what like the following: 


“Great Louis, the poor, whom thy bounties protect, 
To thee but a statue of snow may erect; 
But to thy generous heart it is pleasanter, sure, 
That the marble should pay for the bread of the poor.” 


Six years afterward another very cold winter 
came, and the people then cared very little for the 
benefactions of King Louis. Snow statues were 
again the order of the day, and one of them, a 
representation of the goddess of Liberty, was said 
to have borne this somewhat ironical but prophetic 
inscription : : 

“This is Liberty! Worship her, for to-morrow 
she will be gone.’ 


> 
or 





LETTER OF RECOMMENDATION. 


A letter of introduction is usually supposed to 
be a sure passport for the bearer to the favor of 
the person to whom it is addressed. But according 
to the experience of Anton Rubinstein, the pianist 
and composer, it is sometimes well to investigate 
the contents of such a letter. 


When Rubinstein went to Vienna, in 1846, full of 
talent and hope, he took a dozen letters of intro- 
duction to prominent people in that city, from the 
Russian ambassador and his wife, in Berlin. 
Vienna was the residence of Liszt and one of the 
great musical centres of Europe, and young Rubin- 
stein anticipated making many warm friends. 

He made his calls and left his letters at the 
houses of the people to whom they were addressed, 
and then waited for replies and invitations, but 
none came. After five or six letters had met this 
response of absolute silence, he was utterly at a 
loss to understand the meaning of such treatment. 

“I will see,” he said, at last, “what is said about 
me in these letters.”” Accordingly he opened one, 
and this is what he read: 

“My DEAR COUNTESS: To the position which 
we, the ambassador and his wife, occupy, is at- 
tached the tedious duty of patronizing and recom- 
mending our various compatriots in order to satisfy 
their oftentimes clamorous requests. We, there- 
fore, recommend to you the bearer of this, one 
Rubinstein.” 

The riddle was solved. The enraged pianist 
flung the remaining letters in the fire, and resolved 
to rely on his own unaided efforts to procure 
friends in the future. 


———__$$§<@>—_—__——— 
AFTER A MATCH. 


The average person notices the arrangement of 
a room surprisingly little, says the Albany Argus. 
Its dimensions and the relative positions of the fur- 
niture may seem to be familiar to him, but in reality 
they seldom are. The way to become convinced of 
this is to hunt for something, a match for instance, 
in the dark. 


You have the mantel, and make a grab where 
you imagine the match-safe stands. Down goes a 
piece of bric-a-brac to the floor. 

More care is used. You find the end of the 
mantel, and run your hand along the marble slab. 
Off goes a vase or two. You strike the clock; you’ve 
gotit. No, it’s on the other side. Notthere! Ah, 
then it’s on the table. 

After running against the stove and trippin 
over the chair, you find—the sofa. Keep cool anc 
take your bearings. The table is north of the sofa, 
and the sofa runs east and west; north, therefore, 
isin frontof you. Now you have it. That article 
that dropped to the floor sounded like the match- 
safe. But it’s the ink-well, and your fingers are 
dyed with a color warranted not to fade. 

A bright idea—the stove! You burn your fingers, 
and warp your patience, but you secure a light. 
And the match-safe? [tis on the mantel-piece in 
front of the clock—the only place you didn’t 
search. 

———___—4@—_—_— 


WELL SATISFIED. 


When the late Archbishop Tait was passing some 
time in a little village of Perthshire, he received 
an unexpected and no doubt a pleasing expression 
of appreciation. As far as it went, the tribute to 
his ability as a preacher was sincere. He had 
given instructions for his letters to be sent to the 
local post-office, to be called for. 


The day that he arrived in the village he walked 
down to the general shop, which also did duty for 
the post-office, and asked, “Are there any letters 
for the Archbishop of Canterbury?” 

The storekeeper had something to say before he 
answered the question. ‘Maybe you'll be that 
purrsen yersel’?” 

“Well,” said the Archbishop, “as a matter of 
fact, I am.” 

“Well,” the postmaster continued, earnestly, “I 

ave a son, and he is ina shop in London, and he 
told me that he aince gaed to St. Paul’s Cathedral 


to hear ye preach, and he was verra weel satisfied 
wi’ ye.” 
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Galled Horses.—See Moore Brothers’ offer in 
another column. Of interest to horse-owners. [Adv. 
a mies 
Itching Piles. 

Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A sample will be 
mailed on receipt of ten cents by Jos. Burnett & Co., 
27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. [Adv. 








Price, $7.50. Simple, Light and Handsome. 
Morocco-covered, Nickel trimmed. Extra Rapid Lens. 
Safety Shutter. Works Time or Instantaneous. Flash 
or Daylight. Send 1l0c. for sample print and calendar. 
The Falcon Camera Co., Nantucket, Mass. 


VICTORY AT LAST! 
SELF-THREADING SEWING NEEDLES. 


The Blind can use them. Invaluable 
for failing sight. Finest needle made. 
Millward’s Gold Eyes; do not cut the 
thread. Sample paper, l0c.; 3 for 2%5c.; 12 
for We. NEW ENGLAND NOVELTY 
MFG. CO., 24 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 


xem oc SHORTHAND “*: 
system of by 
The BEST REPORTERS IN THE WORLD 


is GRAHAM’S STANDARD PHONOGRAPHY. 
It can be learned without a teacher from the 











Edition of 1891. 80 pp., cloth, sent to any address 
for 50 ets. ANDREW J. GRAHAM, AvuTHOR and Pus- 
LISHER, 744 BROADWAY, NEW YoRK (Publishing Office). 

SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING SCHOOL—5U W. 22d St. 
20 PaGE CIRCULAR FREE. Mention this paper. 





No Use for Plumbers 


when the pipes of your wash basin or bath 
tub become partially or entirely stopped 
up, because you can procure one of 


Hodgman’s Rubber Elastic Force Cups, 
which will clear them with ease and per 
fectly and at very slight expense. Sent 
post-paid to any part of the United States 
on receipt of 75 cents. Address the man- 
ufactur-: rs, 
HODGMAN RUBBER CO., 
459 & 461 Broadway, N. Y. 





SYNOPSIS of STANDARD PHONOGRAPHY. | 


All about them, by Edward ‘lrevert. tiow to build 
them. Nearly 100 illustrations. Cloth, 50 cts., post-paid. 
BUBIER PUB. CO., LYNN, MASS, 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


HUSTLERS WANTED lik 

S. EVERY COUNTY. No trouble to 

bulld our lines. $1,500 per year 

and expenses. Send 2-cent 

stamp forcirculars. Agents 

Sample 4 mile line. Ex.-pd 

i $6.50; to any point 

.» MECHANICAL 
TELEPHONE 


= . eae COMPANY, 
MECHANICAL TELEPHONE CO ALBION, 











500 miles, 
U.S., 88 
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Used to connect offices and stores to residences, mines, 


mills and warehouses, farm-houses, etc. Send orders. 


PLUSHES 


Direct from the Mills. Every Lady uses 
Plushes. Before buying elsewhere, send 
for our prices and samples. Enclose 10 
cents towards paying for the samples and 
postage, and we Will send you 30 good- 
sized samples, no two colors same shade. 


CONTREXEVILLE MFG. CO., Manville, R. I. 











and friction, becomes hard and 
after active exercise, the swelling 
and forms an abscess. 


spoken of as dard and soft ; the h 


cure effected. 
A pack:ge of the CORN SHIELDS or 


BUNION 


a thin-walled sac filled with clear fluid and then causes very little 
uneasiness, but subsequently, in consequence of constant pressure 








IS A SUBCUTANEOUS 
swelling seated on the inner 
side of the ball of the great 
toe. In its early stage it is 


tender. Sometimes, particularly 
becomes very painful and inflamed, 


The treatment should be immediate, and 
consist in the application of ALLCOCK’s BUNION SHIELDs, 
will always give relief, and in most cases, if continued, effect a cure, 


CORNS 


great pain and annoyance, it is called a corn. Corns are commonly 


They 


IF A PORTION OF THE 
cuticle or scarf skin becomes 
greatly thickened, and pene- 
trates into the true skin, causing 


ard are those situated on the more 


exposed surfaces of the foot, where the cuticle gets dry and hard, and 
the soft, where the cuticle is moist, generally between the toes. 

For treatment apply ALLCOCK’s CORN SHIELDS. Absolute com- 
fort will be obtained while wearing them, and if continued a final 


a sample of the BUNION SHIELDS will be 


mailed on receipt of 10 cents. POROUS PI ASTER CoO.. 274 Cana! Street. New York. 








Cuticura Remedies when the 
fail. The almost miraculous cures d 





SOLVENT, the new blood and skin pu 


Cuticura Remedies cure every 


Cuticura REMEDIEs are sold everywhere. Price, 
SOLVENT, $1. 


Pimply, Blotchy Skin, 





cleanses the blood of all impurities, and thus removes the cause. 


facial blemishes to the worst case of scrofula. 
sales of all other blood and skin remedies. 





Spring Humors, whether itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, crusted, pimply, 
or blotchy, whether of the skin, scalp, or blood, whether simple, scrofulous, or 
hereditary, are now speedily, permanently, and economically cured by the 


best physicians and all other remedies 
aily effected by them prove this. No 


Statement is made regarding them not warranted by the strongest evidence. 


They are, in truth, the greatest skin 
cures, blood purifiers, and humor reme- 
dies of modern times. They are abso- 
lutely pure, and agreeable to the most 
sensitive, and may be used on the young- 
est infant and most delicate invalid with 
gratifying and unfailing success. CurTi- 
cur, the great skin cure, instantly allays 
the most intense itching, burning, and 
inflammation, permits rest and sleep, 


soothes and heals raw and irritated surfaces, clears the skin and scalp of 
crusts and scales, and restores the hair. 
toilet soap, is indispensable in cleansing diseased surfaces. 


Cuticura Soap, the only medicated 
Cuticura RE- 
rifier, and greatest of humor remedies, 
Hence, the 
humor of the Spring, from the simplest 
Sale greater than the combined 


8@> “‘ How to Cure Diseases oF THE SKIN AND BLoop” mailed free to any address, 64 pages, 300 Dis- 
eases, 50 Illustrations, 100 testimonials. A book of priceless valu: to every sufferer. 


Cuticura, soc. Cuticura Soap, 25c-; Cuticura RE- 


Prepared by Porter DruG anp Cuemicat C >RPORATION, Boston. 


red, rough, and oily skin and hands, painful finger-ends with 
shapeless nails, are prevented and cured by Cuticura Soap, 


| incomparably the greatest of skin purifiers and beautifiers, while rivalling in delicacy and surpassing in purity the 


most expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. The only m 


| 


edicated toilet soap, and the only preventive and cure 


of inflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of pimples. blackheads, rough, red, and oily skin, and simple 
humors of infants and children. Sale greater than the combined sale of all other skin soaps. Sold everywhere. 





453, 455, 457, 459, 461, 463 


Washington Street, in the exact trade centre of Boston, 
is the present central establishment of 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


and includes an elegant large retail store of 70 feet 
front, Piano Parlors of great beauty, and many halls, 
warerooms and offices devoted to the storing and sale 
of the largest stock of Music on the continent, and of 
every known Band, Orchestral or other Instrument. 

The Store, from its situation, is accessible to all 
music-lovers in eastern Massachusetts, and, by its uni- 
versal system of advertising, mailing of lists and cata 
logues, extensive correspondence, and prompt mailing 
and expressing of goods ordered, practically stands at 
the door of every village home, anu is a neighbor to all 
the scattered farm-houses of the whole country, 


Correspond freely for lists, information or musical advice. 


‘OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


S The i 
JLANO. 

A good piano or a bad piano indicates in 
degree musical culture or lack of musical cul- 
ture in its possessor. It costs more to make 
a good piano than it does to make a poor one. 
Please bear this in mind. This difference is 
principally in quality of material and labor. 


If not for sale by your local dealer, address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 











“From Andante to Allegro,” an illustrated pamphlet, 
will be sent free to any one who will mention where 
this advertisement was seen. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


The Special Food for Brain and Nerves. 

r Prepared according to Prof. 
Percy’s formula (in his “Prize 
Es ” to the American Medi- 





cal Association), is prescribed 
Z by leading physicians every- 

where. It invigorates and 
sustains without stimulating, 
restores vitality, impaired by 
excessive study or brain- 
work, relieves all forms of 
' Mental and_ Nervous 
Diseases, Prevents Brain-weariness and 
Exhaustion. Pamphlet with testimonials free. For 
sale by druggists or sent by mail from 56 West 25th 
Street, New York. 


k 
See that this lls 
signature is Oo 
printed on the « = 
label. 











My Medical Discovery seldom takes 
hold of two people alike! Why? Because 


no two people have the same 
weak spot. . Beginning at the stomach, 
it goes searching through the body for 
any hidden humor. Nine times out of ten, 
inward humor makes the weak spot. 
Perhaps it’s only a little sediment left on a 
nerve or in a gland; the Medical Discovery 
slides it right along, and you find quick 
happiness from the first bottle. Perhaps 
it’s a big sediment or open sore, well settled 
somewhere, ready to fight. ‘The Medical 
Discovery begins the fight, and you think 
it pretty hard, but soon you thank me for 
making something that has reached your 
weak spot. Price, $1.50. Sold by every 
druggist in United States and Canada. 





DELICATE, FRAGRANT, LASTING, 
if your dealer docan’t keep tt cond 50c in stamps 
JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 

JUVENILE, the Only Toilet Soap. 
eveERY 




















KEEPER 


NEEDS 


«** PERFECTION 


m 
PERF E A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY. 


FLOY R Bl N No Home Complete Without It. 
| Simple To Use. Never Wears 

A N D 1 Out. Made of tin. Most useful, conveni- 

. Ment and only perfect article of: ts kind 
Mlever invented. Combines sack or barrel, 
sifter panandscoop. Will Pay For 
Iteelf in a shorttime by saving waste, 
time and labor, Keeps out dust, vermin, 
Ba etc, Preservesflour from mould and musti- 
ra S ness. Enough for baking siftedi n one 
i minute. It pleases everybody. Satisfac- 





a ne tion guaranteed. Sent by express on re- 

eT ceipt of price. To hold 251bs,, $2.50, 50 

1b $5.00, 100 fbds., $4.00. Agents 

|J--— anted. Write for Circulars. 
i) SHERMAN, TANGENRBERG & €0., 

491 & 493 Carroll Avenue, Chicago, MH. 


M Wants it. 
right’s Kitchen Sate, Refrigerator and Dumb 
Waiter combined or separate. Can be instantly 
lowered into cellar from any part of room fluor. 
Easily operated. Put in any house in an hour at 
small cost. Mention this paper and address, 
COCHRAN SAFE CO., = — Cochran, Indiana. 
rv Vv ~~ ee 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often gives its sub- | 
scribers in a single wey issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

iven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from the 
ublishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. | 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
—- to register letters whenever requested to 
ao 80, 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 

sk. 


Renewals,—Three weeks are required after the re 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed to 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 
THE ADULT AGE. 


The adult age is the period of physical and men- 
tal maturity; the ripe fruit for which blade and 


French. 


fused, disconcerted, ill at ease and even melan. 
choly. 
what was said about him. 
and strange. 


gaiety, 
| himself again; he seemed, indeed, to have “learned 


| to show the cowardly nature of the animal. 





stock, bud and flower have been the preparation. 
Itis the period of achievement. The bodily tissues 
are consolidated, and the different organs fully 
developed in size and function. 


But the adult age has its own peculiar drawbacks | 


and perils. Even of those persons who come to it 
with the best of prospects,—their native vigor pre- 
served by a virtuous and well-guarded youth,— 
there are many who do not live out half their days, 
or who prepare for themselves a feeble and pain- 
ful old age. 


One peril which besets adult life is inordinate or | 


misdirected ambition. The resulting unwholesome 
feverishness is well exemplified in the case of the 
professional politician. The mental and physical 
strain incident to hotly contested elections, the 
alternate hope and despair, the unseasonable lal. or 
and exposure, all tend to break down those who 
engage in them. Those who have watched public 
events for any considerable length of time have 


seen many strong men killed by such excitements, 


labors and disappointments. 

Still more dangerous, because more generally 
engaged im, are the undue ambitions of the busi- 
ness world. 
upon themselves incessant anxieties, and submit 
to ruinously close confinement. At the same time 
they have many temptations to high living, and 
the results are seen in the great number of the 
picked men of the race who die suddenly of ap- 
oplexy or heart failure. 


In short, the danger of the adult age, especially | No se 


in the highly artificial conditions under which a 
large part of the race now live, is excess. This 
excess, or over-stimulation, it may be of the brain, 
the stomach, the animal passions; or it may run to 
amusements, or even to gymnastic sports. What- 
ever direction it takes, the end is nearly the same— 
premature enfeeblement or death. 

Something should be said, also, of those whose 
lives are shortened by domestic labors and wor- 
ries. The rearing of children, the care of the sick, 
the conduct of the household, the pressure of social 
duties, the demands of fashion, the endless attempt 
to make a scanty income go as far as possible— 


these are among the causes which bring naturally | 


strong women too early to the grave. 

The moral is obvious. Hard work is not to be 
avoided; perhaps it is best that it cannot be; but 
those who wish for health and long life should aim 
to live as far as possible simply and naturally, and 
especially to avoid rivalry and worry. 


—_—_ —>_-_ — 
DOGS AND LANGUAGES. 


Certain experiments are gravely proposed, 
among French and English men of science, which 
have for their object to determine whether man 
cannot, by persistent training through several gen- 
erations and by selection, introduce a totally new 
faculty into the brain of an animal. It is proposed 
to make the experiment with dogs, and ascertain 
if it is possible to produce a dog which will utter 
articulate sounds, like those of human speech. 

There is already, in France, a dog which makes 
a sound not unlike “ma mamma.” It is little more 
than a howl, but the dog appears to be striving to 
“talk,” and it is proposed to begin the series of 
experiments with him. 

M. Paul Bert, a French man of science, who 
died five years ago, has left on record a statement, 
which, if demonstrated to be true, seems to prove 
that dogs sometimes understand ordinary spoken 
conversation. 


An old woman, to test her dog’s devotion, feigned | 


to be engaged in selling him toa friend. “In an 
ordinary tone of voice, and without gestures, with- 
out resting upon any particular word, she agreed 
upon a price for the dog, and concluded the bar- 
gain; whereupon the dog came up to her, whining 
and rolling at her feet in a supplicating way.” 


Men who are eager to be rich take | 


THE YOUTH’S 


Stories have been told of dogs which understood 
the same command in two different languages. A 
companion to this story is one related, on very 
good authority, of an English dog which was taken 
to France and left among people who spoke only 


For a considerable time the dog appeared con- 


It was plain that he understood nothing of 
Everything was new 


After a time, and little by little, he recovered his 
self-possession and intelligence. He was 


French.” 
—_ —~—-— 


BEATING A WOLF. 


It is not often that a wolf story is told in a way 
For 
this reason the following account, given by the 
author of “Twenty-seven Years in Canada West,” 
has its own value and interest. 


My wife’s youngest sister had a pet sheep that 
she had brought up from a lamb, and to which she 
was much attached. One afternoon she was going 
down to the spring for a pitcher of water, when 
she saw a large dog, as she thought, worrying her 
sheep, upon which she picked up a large stick, and 
struck the beast two or three strokes with all her 
strength, thus compelling him to drop his prey. 

This, however, he did very reluctantly, Hegre 
his head at the same time, and showing his teeth 
with a most diabolical snarl. She saw at once 
when he faced her, by his pricked ears, high cheek- 
bones, long, bushy tail and gaunt figure, that her 
antagonist was a wolf. Nothing daunted, she again 
bravely attacked him, for he seemed determined, 
in spite of her valiant opposition, to have her pet 
lamb, which he again attacked. 

She boldly beat him off the second time, follow- 
ing him down the creek, thrashing him and calling 
for aid with all her might, when, fortunately, one 
of her brothers, attracted by her cries, ran down 
with the dogs and his gun. ut he was too late for 
a shot, for when the wolf saw the reinforcement, 
he scampered off with all his speed. 


——_—_~——_ 


HIS CRITICS! 


“What it takes to make a Paradise,” some one 
has said, “depends upon the person who is going 
there.” There was once an artist who painted a 
picture of Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden. 
It was exhibited publicly. One day the painter, 
entering the hall, saw two men, who appeared to be 
farmers, standing before the picture. 

“Now,” said the artist to himself, “1 can hear an 
ee opinion of my work.” 

He drew near, and listened to what the farmers 
were saying. 

“Well, John,” 
it?” 

“It’s pretty good,” said the other, “but there’s 
one thing about it that strikes me as a little mite 
queer.” 

“What’s that?” 

mi he’s got Eve with a Rhode Island green- 
ing in her hand.” 

“Well, what of it?” 

“Hum! Seeing that the first Rhode Island green- 
ing was raised in this century, I don’t quite see 
how they could have had them in Paradise !”’ 

“No greenings!” exclaimed the other, contempt- 
uously; “how do you vee they could have got 
along in the Garden of Eden without Rhode Island 
greenings?” 


said one, “what do you think of 


a 
MARCH! 


Even an extvemely aggressive enemy can be 
easily conquered by strategy; it is only a question 
of employing the stratagem exactly fitted to the 
case. An open-air preacher of East London un- 
derstood this very well, and his stratagem fitted to 
acharm. He was addressing a crowd, when a sol- 
dier who had been drinking came up, and loudly 
ridiculed the service. 


Finding that it was useless to ignore the man, 
the preacher said, “Ah, = friend, you're no sol- 
dier; you’ve only borrowed those gay red clothes! 
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For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona. | “ 
ceous Dentifrice.” This preparation gives the best | | 
results obtainable. Soap destroys the animal and vege- | 
table parasites on the teeth, and camphor hardens the | 
gums. Price, 25 centsa bottle. Sold by druggists. [Adv. | 


Scotch 
Flannels, 





A SILK OFFER. 
2 Skeins Imported Embroidery Silk, Ass’d Colors, 1'2c. 
25 Skeins Imported Filoselle, Ass’d Colors, q 


% Skeins Imported Etching Silk, Ass'd Colors, iP c. There are no bet- 
rge Han as! mbroidery Silk, 2c. 
100 designs alegre Transfer Patterns, 40c. ter goods in the 
Briggs's Ly ey Dendrods , X—- - 10c. world for blouse 
ne Felt n es, Stam » any 
materials to work it with { 55e. waists, house dress- 


Great Special Offer, all for $1.25. | 
CLINTON STAMPING Co., RVINGTON, NEW JERSEY. | || 


THE VETO FOOTHOLD, 
THE BAILEY FOOTHOLD, | sites sien iene an aor 
THE STORM SLIPPER. || 37: cts. 


¥ x ‘ : Enclose 50c. for expressage, and we will| 
Either one w ill be sent by mail on reccipt of 50 elimi, Cekernine. Geakterenadti. | 
cts., size of boot, and 5 cts. for postage. 


THAYER, MCNEIL & HODGKINS, 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., | 
47 Temple Place, Boston. 


BOSTON, MASS. | 
The Leading Retail Shoe Store in New England. 


Knit to Fit. 
}) No Bunches at the Heels. No Tortured Toes. 
No Wrinkles Over the Instep. 


es, children’s wear, 
tennis dresses, and 
any purposes where 
a handsome fancy 
striped or plaid 
flannel can be used. We have over 50 





























GLOVES BY MAIL, 


Our stock of Gloves is replete with all the popular 
styles for street and evening wear, including all the 
new oun shades of Gray and Tan. We buy in large 
uantities, and give studious attention to style, fit and 
nish, allowing only the most reputable makes admis 
sion to our house. 
Prompt Attention to Mail Orders. 
Ladies’ 6-Button length Meusqustetve Gra) 
Chamois Skin Gloves, with feather-stite 
embroidery, “et er eee ee 1.00 a pair. 
Ladies’ 4-Button Real Kid Gloves in Tans, 
Brownsand Black, . . . . 1.15 a pair. 
Ladies’ 5-Button Pinked Wrist Imperial 
Real Kid Gloves in Tans, Modes, Browns, 
Graysand Black, . . . . 1.50 a pair. 
Postage, 2 cts. a pair. 


Woodward & Lothrop, 


Cor. 11th & F Sts., N.W., Washington, D.C. 











(Trade Mark.) 
Made to Conform to the Shape of the Foot. 
Save darning ; the big toe, hav- 
ing room enough, stays inside the 
stocking. A sure relief for ingrow- 
ing nails, corns or bunions. 


Made in all qualities; fast black 
or colors. Men’s only at present. 
Ve will mail sample 


Try a Pair. pal. medium weight 


tton, 25 cts.; Fine 
Cotton, 35 cts.; Soft Lisle, 30 cts. (Send 


stamps or postal note.) Mention size shoe worn. 


WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, 76 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 


SPRING 


AND 


SUMMER, 
is9i. 


We are after the trade of every household in 
which THE COMPANION is read. To all those 


West of the Alleghany Mountains, 


especially, we wish to extend the benefits afforded 
by our popular and constantly growing 


Mail Order Department. 


We receive thousands of orders every month, 
and have thousands of Mail Order customers 
who déal as regulaily and as satisfactorily with 
us during all seasons as the best customers who 
stand at our counters to make selections. 

WE SEND SAMPLES of Silks, Wool 
Dress Goods, Cotton Dress Goods (Ginghams, 
Satines, Challies, Brandenburgs, etc.), and Trim- 
mings, Laces, Embroideries and White Goods. 





DR. JAEGER’S 


SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO. 


Ernest BENGER, 
Vice-President. 





ANN SCHA 
President ; 





We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 


SUMMER 


UNDERWEAR, 


For Men, Women, and Children; 


And Especially to our exquisite 


f 
 All-Wool GAUZE 


Underwear for the hot, summer season, 





terrupt a peaceful service.” 

| The man warmly protested that he was a soldier, 
| and invited the preacher to test him. 

“Very well,” was the reply, “I will. 
| Stand at ease!” 

This the soldier did as well as his condition 
allowed. “Right about face!” This order was 
also obeyed, though with some trouble. 

“Now, quick march!” and off went the valiant 
soldier, marching down the Mile-end Road at a 
vigorous pace, while the preacher resumed his dis- 
course. 


Now then, 


—_——@——__— 


NOT TO BE BORNE. 


| “Oh, it must be dreadful to be poor,” said a 


fastidious little girl. “You have to be so dirty!” 
The state of uncleanness is, nevertheless, not 
always necessary, a8 many a poor person can tes- 
tify, but it is often a condition of choice rather 
than destiny. Says the Philadelphia Record: 

A “poor white trash” girl from the mountains of 
North Carolina was received into the house of a 
lady in Raleigh, for training. She was taught to 
be orderly and clean, but suddenly discipline 
ceased, for she fled to her mountain home. Thither 
the lady went to find her. 

“Why did you leave me?” she asked. 

“Well, Mis’ Blank,” was the reply, “I couldn’t 
stay. I was just cloyed with neatness!” 


—_——~——____ 


NOT FRESH. 


The “tramp” nuisance is largely abated, at least 
in some parts of the country, but it has left its 
mark upon literature. 





“Where is your wood-pile, lady?” inquired a 
tramp, to whom the kind-hearted housekeeper had 
given “a bite of something to eat.” 

“It’s out in the shed. How thoughtful of you to 
offer to split some wood.” : 

| “Oh, I’m not going to split any wood. I want 
| the axe to split this biscuit.”— Boston Herald. 


a 


UNDESERVED. 


Trouble begins early with some people, as says 
the New York Herald. 


“Why, Clarence,” remarked a visitor, pleasantly, 
to a precocious four-year-old, “how much you look 
like your father!” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Clarence, with an air of 
resignation. 


rvant of the Queen would get drunk and in- 


“Everybody says that, but I don’t 


INFORMATION promptly furnished about 
any other line, including Summer Underwear, 
Hosiery, Gloves, Jackets, Suits, Gowns, and 
for the house, Linens and Lace Curtains. 

WE GUARANTEE to make it advantageous 
to all to deal with us. We urge all who have 
not dealt with us before to send at once a 
trial order. Our 


CATALOGUE 


will explain the way more fully. It is mailed 
FREE upon request. Ask for it on a postal 
card. Give your address carefully. 

Send stamp for printed matter of City 


JOS HORNE & C 609—621 Penn Ave., 
° i and State to Eshelman, Llewellyn & Co., Seattle, Wash 


We Have Sold 10,000 Pairs 


of this Common Sense Ladies’ Boot, first advertised four months 
ago in ** The Youth’s Companion,” and our orders have come 
from every State and Territory and some from Canada. 


Because no Shoe containing a rubber 

y inner sole and made of solid leather on 

the famous Hygienic Common Sense 

Last hasever been offered for sale for less than double 
this price — and we guarantee it for only 


1S/ 


ONE of these Shoes will be sent prepaid, and guaranteed, 
PAIR anywhere in the United States upon receipt of the 
price, $1.87, and if for any reason they are not en- 

tirelv satisfactory we will refund the money or send another pair 


These Sanatory garments are guaranteed 
to be all-wool of the finest quality; they are 
made under Dr. Jaeger’s supervision. 


Send for illustrated Catalogue. 
Garments Made to Order, a Specialty, 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


827 &829 Broadway, New York. 


153 Broadway, below Courtlandt St,, New York; 
504 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
1104 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ( 
ee 
SEATTLE the Metropolis of WASHINGTON. 
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| think I deserve it.” 





MOOAR BROS., 1307 Tremont St., Boston, 
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Remember 
last winter's 
siege. Re- 
call how try- 
ing to health 


were the frequent changes of the weather. 
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All| ! 


What was it that helped you win 


the fight with disease, warded off pneumonia and possibly consumption? Did 


you give due credit tt SCOTT'S EMULSION of pure Norwegian Cod 





Liver Oil and Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda? 


victory ? 
friends ? 


as a preventive this time. 


Did you proclaim the 


Have you recommended this wonderful ally of health to your 
And what will you do this winter? Use Scott’s Emulsion 
It will fortify the system against Coughs, Colds, 


Consumption, Scrofula, General Debility, and all Anemic and Wasting 


Diseases (specially in Children). 


Palatable as Milk. 





SPECIAL.—Scott’s Emulsion is non-secret, and is prescribed by the Med- 
ical Profession all over the world, because its ingredients are scientifically 
combined in such a manner as to greatly increase their remedial value. 





CAUTION.--Scott’s Emulsion is put up in salmon-colored wrappers. 
Be sure and get the genuine. Prepared only by Scott & Bowne, 
Manufacturing Chemists, New York. All Druggists 


SCOTT’S EMULSION CALENDAR for 1891, entitled “May Blossoms,” most natural and life-like; the 
perfection of the lithographic art in 12 colors. If you have not obtained one from your druggist, we will gladly 
mail one on receipt of 5 cents in stamps, or two for 8 cents. In ordering mention THE Youtnu’s Companion. 





There are other 
cocoas being exten- 
sively advertised 


to the American 
public as the best, strongest, and purest, 
but Van Houten’s is the original sol- 
uble Cocoa and bears the name of the 
inventor of the process. 


This statement would be enough to 
influence many to use Van Houten’s 
Cocoa, but the manufacturers do not ask 
you to take their word for it—that their 
product is superior in every particular 
—they offer you this opportunity to judge 
for yourself. 

Wherever you live—north, south, east 
or west—a two-cent stamp sent with 
your name and address will bring you a 
sample can of Van Houten’s pure solu- 
ble Cocoa—enough to try. 


Put up for the trade in one-eighth, one-quarter, one-half, and pound cans, 
and sold by grocers generally. In ordering mention YourH’s COMPANION. 


AN HOUTEN & ZOON, Ss'vissast ane" hitesoo” 


SCOTT & BOWNE, Cuemists, 132 AND 134 SouTH FirrH AvenuE, NEW YORK. 


MME, ROWLEY’S TOILET MASK 


OR FACE GLOVE. 


The following are the claims made for Madame Rowley’s Toilet 
Mask, and the grounds on which it is recommended 
to ladies for Improving and Preserving 
the Complexion: 


1st. The Mask is soft and 
pliable, and can be Easily 
Applied and Worn _with- 
out Discomfort or Incon 
venience. 


2d. Itis durable, and does 
not dissolve or come asun- 
der, but holds its original 
shape. 


3d. It has been analyzed 
by eminent scientists and 
chemical experts and pro- 
nounced Perfectly Pure 
and Harmless. 


4th. With ordinary care 
the Mask will last for 
Years, and its VALUABLE 
PROPERTIES Never Become 
Impaired. 


5th. The Mask is protected 
by letters-patent, has been 
introduced ten years, and 
is the only Genuine article 
of the kind. 


6th. Itisrecommended by 
Eminent Physicians and 
Scientific Men as a SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR INJURIOUS COS- 
METICS. 


Sth. Itisa Natural Beauti 
fier for Improving and 
Preserving the Skin and 
Removing Complexional 
Imperfections. 

9th. The Mask is sold ata 
moderate price and one 
purchase ends the expense. 

10th. Hundreds of dollars 
uselessly expended for cos 
metics, lotions, and like 
es nabs ions,may be saved 
y those who possess it, 

lith. Ladies in every sec 
tion of the country are 
using the Mask with grati- 
fying results. 

12th. It is safe, simple, 
cleanly, and effective for 
beautifying purposes, and 
never injures the most del 
icate skin. 

13th. While it is intended 
that the Mask should be 
Worn During Sleep, it may 
be applied, WITH EQUALLY 
GOOD RESULTS, At Any 
Time, to suit the conven- 
ience of the wearer. 
th, The Mask has re- 
ceived the testimony of 
well-known ladies and 


. highest authorities, who 
2: PB nm Apart amv The Toilet Mask or Face Glove proclaim it a y~ great. 
sed fi 7 yi cos- s Sa8 es) scovery tor improv- 
ews ig ger JE AS in position to the face. ing and preserving the 


Pay otonakaat cad, Lo be worn 3 times in the week. {icra Gre Mere 
A FEW SPECIMEN EXTRACTS FROM TESTIMONIAL LETTERS: 





“Iam so rejoiced at having found at last an article “I find that it removes freckles, tan, sunburn, and 
that will indeed improve the complexion.” gives the complexion a soft, smooth surface.” 





“Every lady who desires a faultless complexion | “I have worn the Mask but two weeks, and am 
should be provided with the Mask.” | amazed at the change it has made in my appearance.” 


“The Mask certainly acts upon the skin with a mild 
| and beneficial result, making it smoother and clearer 
| and seeming to remove pimples, irritation, etc., with 
each application.” 





“My face is as soft and smooth as an infant’s.” 





“I am perfectly delighted with it.” 


“As a medium for removing discolorations, softening | “For softening and beautifying the skin there is 
and beautifying the skin, I consider it unequalled. | nothing to compare with it.” 








“It is, indeed, a perfect success—an inestimable “Your invention cannot fail to supersede everything 
treasure.” that is used for beautifying purposes,” 


COMPLEXION BLEMISHES 


may be hidden imperfectly by cosmetics and powders, but can only be removed by the TOILET 
MASK. By its use spots, impurities, roughness, etc., vanish from the skin, leaving it soft and 
clear. It is harmless, costs little, and saves its user money. It prevents and tends to remove 


WRINKLES, 


and is both a complexion preserver and beautifier. VALUABLE ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET 
with proofs and full particulars mailed free by 


THE TOILET MASK GOMPANY, 1164 Broadway, New York, 




























Are the months in which there is a special necessity for purifying the blood. 


MARCH, APRIL, MAY 
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An excess of animal food, breathing the im- 


pure air of badly-ventilated chambers and living-rooms, and covering the body with heavy clothing during the winter months, 


have filled the system with impurities which should now be expelled, in order to insure the conditions of health necessary 


to resist the suddenly changing temperature and the debilitating weather of the approaching summer. The time to drive 


these poisons from the system is during the months of MARCH, APRIL, MAY. 


Sarsaparilla. It has cured others and will cure you. 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla 


both destroys and expels from 
the human organism the poi- 
sons which lurk in cells, tissues, 
It attacks and 
breaks up every humor, dispels 


and _ veins. 


painful eruptions, and literally 
drives each element of disease 
out of the body. Owing to 
its purity and concentrated 
strength, the beneficial effect 
of using AYER’S Sarsapa- 
rilla is, in most cases, speedily 
realized, and no special diet is 
required while taking it. 

If you suffer from Scrofula, 
or Scrofulous humors; if you 
are afflicted with Catarrh; 
if your joints ache with 
Rheumatic pains; if you have 
Liver ‘or ‘ Kidney disease, or 
are troubled:with Indigestion, 
or that tired feeling, take 
AYER’S Sarsaparilla, and 
take it NOW. 





ars SarsaPparilla 


The medicine to take is AYER’S 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla 


is the Superior Medicine, for 
whenever it is taken, the result 
is the purification of the blood; 
the cleansing of the minute 
blood-vessels; the healthful 
stimulation of the great organs; 
the strengthening of the brain 
and nervous system; a skin 
freed from pimples, blotches, 
and itching humors; bright 
eyes; clean tongue and mouth; 
greater activity, and_ better 
working power ofthe entire 
machinery of life. 

AYER’S Sarsaparilla is 
a health-restorer and a health- 
maintainer. Its use makes 
food nourishing, work pleas- 
ant, sleep refreshing, and _ life 
enjoyable. It does what no 
other blood-purifier in exist- 
ence can do. _ It imparts to 
the infirm and aged renewed 
health, strength, and vitality. 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla is the best, the SUPERIOR medicine, and while it can be taken with benefit at any season of 
the year, it is more powerful for good in the SPRING than at any other period. AYER’S Sarsaparilla is SUPERIOR 


because it has for its base the true Honduras sarsaparilla root, the variety richest in medicinal properties. It is SUPERIOR 





because the yellow dock 


because a dose of the same measure may bé relied upon to always produce the same effect. 


another of its ingredients—is raised expressly for us, and we know what it is. It is SUPERIOR 


It is SUPERIOR in combi- 


nation, SUPERIOR in proportion, SUPERIOR in appearance, and SUPERIOR in all that goes to strengthen and build 


up the system weakened by disease and pain. 


Be sure to get AYER’S Sarsaparilla. 


Take AYER’S and no other. 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Has cured others, will cure you. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Price, $1; six bottles, $5. 





THE BEST PHYSIC 


Known to pharmacy is AYER’S PILLS. 
essential virtues of well-known vegetable aperients, and without calomel or any 
other deleterious drug whatever, AYER’S PILLS are the best remedy for 
Sick Headache, 
Flatulency, Nausea, Piles, and all derangements of the Stomach, 
Liver, and Bowels. When taken at the beginning of a Cold, Fever, or 


Constipation, Dyspepsia, 


Biliousness, 


Sugar-coated, composed of the 


Malaria, they effectually prevent further progress of the disease. AYER’S §f tion. 


PILLS strengthen the stomach, liver, and bowels, and restore to these organs 
their normal and regular action. They have a purifying effect on the blood, and 
relieve neuralgia and rheumatism. Though gentle in action, they are thor- 
ough in effect, and cleanse the intestines of all effete or irritating substances. 
AYER’S PILLS, as a fimily medicine, are universal favorites, and every- 


where recommended. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 


Prepared by DR. J. C. AYER & CO.,, Lowell, Mass. 
Every Dose Effective. 





THE BEST COUGH-CURE . 


is unsurpassed. 


Is AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL—the most prompt and effective remedy 
for diseases of the throat and lungs. As an emergency medicine for the cure 
of Croup, Sore Throat, Lune Fever, and Whooping-Cough, to 
which young children are always exposed, AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 


No household can afford to be without it. Thousands of 
lives are saved annually by the use of this well-known and approved prepara- 


It quickly breaks up the most stubborn cough, relieves Asthma 


and Bronchitis, soothes the inflamed mucous membrane, promotes expec 
toration, induces repose, and checks the progress of Consumption. 
Clergymen, public speakers, singers, teachers, auctioneers, and all who 
occasionally suffer from irritation or derangement of the Vocal Organs 
find in AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL a safe, certain, and speedy 


reliet. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Prepared by DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


“The Household Blessing.” 
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